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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Dustin Review is the oldest English Catholic peri- 
odical, and almost the oldest surviving English review. 
It was founded in 1836 when the great reviews were at 
the height of their influence and played a great part in 
moulding English thought. ‘Today all this has changed. 
The famous reviews of nineteenth century England have 
diminished and disappeared and the social conditions 
under which they flourished no longer exist. 
Nevertheless, the need for organs of opinion which 
are not tied to a political party or aie to specialist 
studies is greater than ever before. England and the 
whole world are passing through a terrible crisis. We 
are fighting not merely against external enemies but 
against powerful forces that threaten the very existence 
of our culture. And therefore it is vital that all the 
positive intellectual and spiritual forces of Western 
culture should come together in defence of their common 
values and traditions against their common enemies. 
It is here that Catholics have a special responsibility. 
They are not involved in the immediate issues of the 
conflict in the same way as are the political parties, for 
they belong to a supranational spiritual society, which 
is more organically united than any political body and 
which possesses an autonomous body of principles and 
doctrines on which to base their judgements. emer 
they have an historical mission to maintain and strengthen 
the unity of Western culture which had its roots in 
Christendom against the destructive forces which are 
attempting its total subversion. They are the heirs and 
successors of the makers of Europe—the men who saved 
civilization from perishing in the storm of barbarian 
invasion and who built the bridge between the ancient and 
modern worlds. 
- Today the need is greater than ever. For the present 
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conflict is not just a material struggle for markets and 
territory, it is a battle for the possession of the human 
soul, Western civilization is threatened not by the blind 
violence of the barbarian, but by a far more sinister power 
which strikes directly at the moral foundations of our 
civilization and releases the forces of destruction which 
have been held in check by a thousand years of Christian 
culture. Western democracy has been so divided against 
itself by ideological and social divisions that its spiritual 
vitality has been lowered and its power of resistance 
weakened. It is, therefore, the duty of those elements 
in Western Society that still possess a principle of spiritual 
unity to rally the divided forces of our civilization. They 
stand for principles and values which modern civilization 
had denied or forgotten, but without which European 
culture cannot exist. Political freedom cannot be 

reserved by political means, no military victory can by 
itself save civilization. Behind the war of arms there is a 
spiritual conflict which is described as psychological or 
ideological and which extends far beyond the province 
of propaganda in the old sense of the word. Defeat in 
this war involves a spiritual disintegration which leaves 
no aspect of human life unaffected and it is, therefore, 
just as necessary to unite our intellectual forces in the 
defence of the spiritual foundation of our civilization, 
as it is to mobilize our material resources for national 
defence. 

The great obstacle to any common intellectual action 
of this kind during the last twenty years has been the 
division of thinkers and writers as well as politicians and 
economists into two opposite camps—“The Left” and 
“The Right”, which gives a partisan character to all 
intellectual activity and leaves no room for common 
action. Nevertheless, this division rests on a fundamental 
misconception of the situation which obscures the real 
issue. 

The revolutionary forces which inspire the two rival 
extremisms of the Left and the Right are both alike the 
enemies of Europe and they have far more in common 
with each other than with either the conservative or 
democratic elements in Western society with which 
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each respectively attempts to form a common front. 
European civilization is then fighting a battle on two 
fronts against enemies that are co-operating for its 
destruction and if it is to survive it must base its resistance 
on its own spiritual resources and not on ideologies 
borrowed from its enemies. ‘These resources are still 
great, although they have long been systematically 
depreciated and decried from many different quarters. 
It is the function of a Catholic review to consider these 
fundamental issues in the light of the Christian principles 
from which they have sprung. 

Much has been done in this direction by French 
Catholic reviews during recent years and the present 
crisis which has united England and France so much more 
closely may provide the opportunity of closer intellectual 
collaboration between Catholic writers in the two 
countries. But the appeal is limited neither to Catholics 
only nor to the citizens of France and Britain alone. The 
Christian cause at the present moment is also the 
common cause of all who are defending our civilization 
against the blind assault of mass despotism and the 
idolatry of power which has resulted in a new paganism 
that is destructive of all moral and intellectual values. 
All the Western powers, whether they are involved in 
war or not, must face the consequences of the totalitarian 
challenge. A first necessity is to make public opinion 
alive to the issues that are at stake and to develop the 
consciousness of Western culture and the spirit of loyalty 
to the Western tradition. It is to this work of clarification 
that it is hoped that the new Dusuin Review will make a 
definite contribution. 


CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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DEMOCRACY AND ‘TOTAL WAR 


HEN the war began there was a tendency in many 

neutral quarters to minimize the importance of the 
issues, to view it as a war in the old style between certain 
European powers in which only their own national in- 
terests and prestige were at stake, or even to regard it as 
but another move in the game of European diplomacy, 
a sham fight put up to cover a strategic retreat to new 
diplomatic positions. 

After nine months it is no longer possible for anyone to 
deceive himself with such illusions. This “phoney war” 
has revealed itself as a total war which takes no account of 
national sovereignty or international conventions or 
human rights. Five neutral powers have already been 
overwhelmed and the conflagration spreads with such 
rapidity that no state is so strong or so remote that it can 
reckon on remaining isolated. Whatever the issue may 
be, it must affect the whole world and the future of 
every people and civilization. 

Much has been written in recent months on the war 
aims and the peace aims of the Allies, but the real issue is 
a very simple one: to check the power of the greatest 
military machine in the world before it conquers Europe 
and dominates the world. 

Thus whatever their faults and whatever the defects 
of their own social systems, Britain and France stand to- 
day as the bulwark of the freedom of the world. If that 
bulwark is broken, no one knows what will come next— 
universal chaos or universal slavery. In any case it is 
foolishness to suppose that the consequences can be limited 
to Europe. The Atlantic world itself is a unity, on which 
the Pacific world in turn depends. If the two eastern 

illars of Atlantis are broken, the whole of the Western 
emisphere will be shaken. 

Nor can the effects of such a catastrophe be limited to 

litics and economics. ‘They involve profound changes 
in the character of civilization such as have only occurred 
in the past in the case of a religious revolution. For the 
most characteristic feature of the totalitarian system 
against which we are fighting is its claim to control men’s 
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minds as well as their bodies, and in orderjto enforce this 
claim it mobilizes all the resources of the new black arts 
of mass suggestion and propaganda. It wages war not 


only by military and economic means, but + ene 


weapons that are directed against the mind and will of the 
peoples who oppose it—and not of them alone, but of all 
peoples whose sympathies may affect the issue of the 
struggle—that is to say every people in the world. 

This immense extension of the character of the war 
not only makes nonsense of the old conception of 


- neutrality together with all the other established laws 


and conventions that guarded international relations, 
but involves moral issues to which no Christian can be 
indifferent. In the past it was possible to regard war as 
an external misfortune, like plague or famine, which 
must be endured as a divine judgement, but which did not 
affect man’s personal responsibility or his religious free- 
dom. Onthecontrary, > evils of war often strengthened 
the appeal of religion by turning men’s minds from 
earthly strife to the vision of eternal peace. But total 
war respects none of these things and leaves no spiritual 
value intact. It treats religion itself as another weapon 
in its armoury, and if we take refuge in pacifism, we 
find that pacifism is being exploited in the same way asa 
useful tool for weakening resistance and disintegrating 
national morale. 

The massive drive for power which constitutes 
totalitarianism is abolishing the limits which had been 
imposed by centuries of Christianity and civilization on the 
primitive instincts of violence and aggressiveness. But 
these limits are not only necessary to the preservation of 
individual freedom, they are no less essential to social 
order ; and when they are destroyed, there is nothing left 
between the naked human soul and the forces of des- 
truction. Thus the present war with its unlimited 
destructiveness and its utter disregard of legal and moral 
restrictions is only the consequence or the external 
symptom of the disease from which not only Germany 
and not only Europe but the whole world is suffering. 

What is the source of this evil? It has certainly not 
been invented by Herr Hitler and his colleagues. They 
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are its creatures, not its creators. They are only men 
who have been carried to power on the crest of the wave 
of destruction, like the leaders of the Convention, the 
lawyers and journalists who appeared out of nowhere and 
changed the face of Europe and disappeared as suddenly 
as they had arisen. But whereas the a force of the 
French Revolution was an immense wave of idealism and 
hope in the future, the new revolution is a movement of 
disintegration and despair which derives its strength 
from the liquidation of the ideals on which the nineteenth- 
century world had set its hopes. 

The view that modern civilization was inevitably 
tending towards such a catastrophe is by no means new. 
Already in the nineteenth century it was the central 
theme of Nietzsche’s philosophy of culture which has had 
so deep an influence on both German and Russian 
thought. Nor does Nietzsche stand alone. An older 
contemporary of his in Russia, Constantine Leontiev, who 
is the subject of M. Berdyaev’s latest work, passed a very 
similar judgement on Western culture. 

“That far too mobile order”, he writes, “which gave 
mankind the nineteenth century ideas of progress, 
equality, and emancipation is most unstable, and... 
must end either in a universal catastrophe or in. a slow 
and profound transformation of human societies on the 
basis of completely new principles—principles not only 
no longer liberal, but, on the contrary, extremely 
repressive and tyrannical. Perhaps slavery will return 
once more, assuming a different form, very likely that of a 
rigid subservience of persons to large and small com- 
munities and of them in their turn, to the State.” “In 
any case this new culture will be very oppressive for 
many, and the men of the twentieth century, which is 
already so near to us, far from kneading it from the 
sugar and rosewater of measured freedom and humanity 
will compound it of something else, of something un- 
familiar or even terrifying”, so that “the life of these 
new men most ultimately prove to be far more oppressive 
and unhealthy than the life of good conscientious monks 


in austere monasteries.’’* 


* Nicholas Berdyaev. Leontiev (Geoffrey Bles 1940) pp. 100-102. 
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This remarkable forecast or rather prophecy has been 


fulfilled almost to the letter. During the last twenty 
years liberal democracy has met with one defeat after 
another. Over a great part of the world we have seen the 
complete abrogation of those liberties which the nine- 
teenth century regarded as the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion and the establishment of a new social order which 
denies the most elementary human rights and destroys 
whole classes and peoples as ruthlessly as any Oriental 
despotism in the past. And this has come about not 


by the triumph of the “reactionary” or conservative 


forces in Western society, but by their defeat and the 
triumph of their enemies. It has been the work of mass 
movements and revolutionary parties led by men of the 
people. 

It is true that this movement began when liberal 
democracy was weakest and has won its chief triumphs 
in countries which had been accustomed for centuries to 
the rigid discipline of a theocratic autocracy or a military 
monarchy. In Russia, above all, Western 5 caer was 
a foreign importation and not only reactionaries, like 
Leontiev, but socialists like Herzen and anarchists like 
Bakunin hated the top hat and frock-coat of the Western 
bourgeois as the drab livery of servitude to alien ideals 
which were more foreign to their traditions and instincts 
than even the serfdom and obscurantism of Czarism. 

It is therefore important to distinguish two elements 
in the modern reaction against liberal democracy. There 
is the reaction that has arisen out of democracy itself, 
as a result of the progress of man’s organization and the 
mechanization of our culture which has destroyed the 
economic and social basis of liberal individualism ; and, 
secondly, there is the national reaction of those conntries 
which had no native democratic tradition and which had 
accepted liberal ideas as part of the material culture of 
Western Europe, which they felt to be the symbol not 
only of progress, but also of foreign exploitation. 

It was only when these two elements coalesced in the 
defeat and revolution of the post-war period that they 
gave birth to the new totalitarian order which is now 
threatening the existence of democracy in Western 
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Europe and in the world. As in the nineteenth century, 
Western democracy asserted its hegemony by a process 
of economic and ideological penetration, by Free Trade 
and the free press and by the propagation of liberal 
ideas, so today the new totalitarian régime is seeking to 
extend its domination by its own methods—by the 
organization and disciplining of the masses and by the 
beating down of all opposition within and without by a 
combination of psychological pressure and military 
aggression. 

Is Western democracy strong enough to resist this 
attack, or is Western Europe destined to follow the path 
taken by Germany and Russia and to undergo a totalita- 
rian revolution ? The answer does not depend on military 
factors alone, for even success in war would not of itself 
prevent the decline of democracy if modern conditions 
are unfavourable to its survival, while on the other 
hand, if the foundations of Western democracy are sound, 
even a military defeat would not destroy it. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to understand what we 
mean by democracy, and secondly, to distinguish between 
what is living and what is dead in the democratic tradi- 
tion that we have inherited from the nineteenth century. 
By democracy we mean not merely self government or 
popular government, but rather that particular form of 
self government which was based on the ideal of personal 
liberty and which was embodied in representative or 
parliamentary institutions. This particular form of 
democracy is peculiar to modern Western civilization and 
is specially associated with the three great political 
nations of the West, England, France and the United 
States, from whom it spread in the course of the ,nine- 
teenth century over almost the whole of the civilized 
world. But though it only attained its full development 
as a result of the three Western revolutions—the English 
Revolution of 1642-1688, the American Revolution, and 
the French Revolution—its roots lie deep in the soil of 
Western Christendom so that it is impossible to under- 
stand it aright apart from its religious and cultural back- 
ground. Thus the Western ideal of liberty which is the 
inspiration of the whole democratic tradition is not a 
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mere consequence of the new political institutions. As 
Burke wrote, it permeated the whole Christian order of 
Christian society and “‘arose not from the laws of the 
state (in which it flourished more from neglect than 
attention), but from the system of manners and the 
habitudes of life”. Above all it derived its strength from 
the Christian belief in the absolute and unique value of 
the human soul which infinitely transcends all the wealth 
and the power and the glory of the world. 

The political and social consequences of such a belief 
are twofold. On the one hand it produces the ascetic 
or other-worldly attitude—the depreciation of earthly 
goods and worldly power, and the transference of the 
centre of thought and action to the supertemporal and 
religious sphere. But on the other hand it also tended 
to assert itself within the social and political order by the 
modification of social types and institutions in a Christian 
sense. 

Thus, just as Christian monarchy became a very 
different thing from the barbarian kingships from 
which it was historically descended, so Christian freedom 
combined and transformed the elements of barbaric 
freedom and classical citizenship into something new. 
-The deepest spiritual root of Western democracy is to be 
found neither in the blood brotherhood of. warrior 
tribesmen nor in the civic privilege of the city state, but 
in the spiritual reversal of values which caused men to 
honour poverty and suffering and to see in the poor man 
the image of Christ Himself. 

This sense of Christian liberty and Christian democracy 
(to use Leo XIII’s expression) was diffused throughout the 
whole body of Christendom and formed the spiritual 
background of a social order which from an external point 
of view often appears extremely hierarchic and authori- 
tarian. In Eastern Europe, owing largely to the Oriental 
imperialisms to which it was so long subjected, this 
background was so far removed from political realities 
that the Christian social consciousness expressed itself 
in mystical or apocalyptic terms. In the West, however, 
the social order was more plastic and more organically 
related to the beliefs and ideals of the people. In fact, 
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no civilization, not even that of ancient Greece, has ever 
undergone such a continuous and profound process of 
change as Western Europe has done during the last 
nine hundred years. It is impossible to explain this fact 
in purely economic terms by a materialistic interpretation 
of history. The principle of change has been a spiritual 
one and the progress of Western civilization is intimately 
related to the dynamic ethos of Western Christianity, 
which has gradually made Western man conscious of his 
moral responsibility and his duty to change the world. 
This claim is implicit in the Christian view of the world : 
indeed it was already stated in the most explicit terms 
by St. Paul: “Do you not know that the Saints shall 
judge the world? And if the world shall be judged by 
you, are you unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 
Know you not that we shall judge Angels, how much 
more secular things ?”* The history of Christendom is 
the story of the progressive vindication of this tremendous 
claim which not only made the Church a far more 
dynamic social force than any other religious body that 
the world has known, but diffused its influence through 
the whole ot Western civilization and affected spheres of 
thought and action far removed from the direct influence 
of religion. 

It was not, in fact, until after the end of the Middle 
Ages when the unity of mediaeval Christendom had been 
lost that the full effects of this revolutionary spiritual 
change were felt. Thus the rise of Western democracy 
like that of Western humanism was not really the 
creation of a new secular culture but were the results of 
Christian culture itself—the fruits of the labour of 
centuries which had ploughed the virgin soil of the West 
and scattered the new seed broadcast over the face of the 
earth. No doubt the seed was often mixed with cockle, 
or choked with briars, or sown on barren soil where it 
withered, nevertheless the harvest was good and the 
world still lives upon it. 

We must therefore realize that when we say we are 
fighting for democracy, we are not fighting merely for 
certain political institutions or even political principles. 

* I Corinthians 6, 2-3. | 
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Still less are we fighting for the squalid prosperity of 
modern industrialism which was x outcome of the 
economic liberalism of the last century. What we have to 
defend is, to quote Cardinal Liénart’s words, “a human 
and Christian civilization, built with infinite patience” : a 
work to which many different races and peoples and schools 
of thought have contributed century after century. 

And in spite of the conflict that has marked its develop- 
ment it has been a work of unity ; for Christianity and 
humanism and social freedom are not conflicting ideas 
that have alternately dominated the European mind, 
they have a spiritual affinity that was not apparent to the 
reformers m= revolutionaries who were enveloped in the 
dust of conflict, but which is now becoming visible when 
all of them are threatened alike by inhuman forces that 
have no kinship with any of them. 

The great danger we have to face is due to the absence 
of a clear understanding of this spiritual community. 
European culture has passed through a period of individu- 
alism and atomization which has prepared the way for 
the more formidable disintegration of nihilism which 
threatens us today. Hence it is all too easy in the 
shipwreck of Europe for each separate party or group 
to attempt to shift the blame for the disaster onto 
the shoulders of the rest or even to exploit it in their 
own interests, somewhat as in the breakup of the 
Roman Empire every provincial army struck out 
for their own hand and used the common danger as an 
opportunity for their own aggrandisement. ‘The enemies 
of Europe are quite conscious of this weakness and 
they are ready to exploit the divisions and dissensions 
between parties and sects and classes and schools of 
thought in order to produce an atmosphere of universal 
distrust and disintegration which will prepare the way for 
their work of destruction. 

This is the cause of the gravity of the present situation. 
Western democracy is not only fighting a battle on two 
fronts with the rival totalitarianisms of the Right and the 
Left. It is at the same time being undermined from 
within by a process of disintegration which saps our 
vitality and weakens our power of resistance. 
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It is inevitable that we should seek to meet these 
dangers by an immense concentration of effort which 
unites all the forces of the nation—military, economic and 

sychological—in the common cause. Does this mean that 
it is impossible for democracy to defeat totalitarianism 
without becoming totalitarian itself? The great prob- 
lem that the democratic states have to solve is how to 
reconcile the needs of mass organization and mechanized 
power, which finds its extreme expression in total war, 
with the principles of freedom and justice and humanity 
from which their spiritual strength is derived. There 
seems to be an inherent contradiction between the 
totalitarian technique which is a modernized form of the 
old tradition of absolute government, based on military 
discipline, the repression of freedom of thought and the 
régime of secret police, and the democratic system which 
involves the limitation of the power of the executive, 
government by discussion and voluntary co-operation, 
and the freedom of public opinion; and no amount of 
scientific planning can overcome this opposition. Never- 
theless it has yet to be proved that a system, which is of 
its nature more adaptable than the rigid order of 
absolutism, is incapable of meeting the challenge of the 
totalitarian state and the new conditions of warfare. 

It is true that war, which is a state of organized violence, 
is by its very nature opposed to the ideal of personal 
liberty under the Rule of Law and the system of govern- 
ment by discussion which are characteristic of Western 
democracy. But war, viewed in this absolute sense, 
is no less opposed to Christianity and indeed to any 
high form of civilized life. War, in fact, is barbarism and 
“the nations that delight in war’—“gentes. quae in sua 
feritate confidunt”—were regarded by Christian anti- 
quity as “barbarians” in the strict sense and representa- 
tives of the opposite social principle to that which was 
embodied in Yo order of Christendom. 

Again and again the existence of Christendom was 
threatened by the assaults of this external barbarism 
which often infected Christian society itself with the 
spirit of brutal violence and the lust of conquest. 
Nevertheless Christendom survived the dark ages in 
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which the only law was that of the sword, and the 
nations who accepted the gospel of peace and worshipped 
the Cross of Christ proved stronger than the worshippers 
of the war god. 

And so it may be in the conflict between the new 
barbarism, which sacrifices every human value to the 
conquest of power, and Western democracy, which is the 
heir of Christendom. Democracy will not be destroyed 
either by military defeat or by the discipline and organi- 
zation which it has to impose on itself in order to gain the 
victory, if it can maintain its spiritual value and preserve 
itself from the dangers of demoralization and disin- 
tegration. But this is not an easy task. For upwards of 
two hundred years the mind of Western culture has been 
divided against itself by the conflict between religion and 
rationalism, as it had been divided in the preceding 
centuries between Catholicism and Protestantism. But 
this conflict which divided the modern world was not 
really one between the religious and the anti-religious 
forces in our civilization, but a conflict between two rival 
religions : traditional Christianity, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a secular religion of human progress which 
aroused no less enthusiastic faith and boundless hope and 
love of humanity than any religious revival. All the 
“progressive” movements—the Enlightenment, Liber- 
alism, Democracy, Humanitarianism, Socialism— 
aligned themselves on the side of the new religion, while 
the “reactionaries”, the defenders of the old order— 
royalists, traditionalists, conservatives—rallied to the 
defence of traditional Christianity and to the Church 
as an institution. 

This alignment of forces was most sharply defined 
among Catholic peoples, above all in Southern Europe. 
Among Protestants and especially in England the division 
was less clear cut, for there were all kind of grada- 
tions of religious opinion from the Tory High Church- 
man to the Unitarian: indeed the driving power behind 
English political liberalism was the Nonconformist con- 
science which from a purely religious point of view was 
rigidly conservative and traditionalist. Nevertheless, 
even in England, and in the United States, the 
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intellectual leaders of the religion of progress—such as 
Bentham and the two Mills, Robert Owen and Herbert 
Spencer, Thomas Huxley and John Morley—were 
hostile to traditional Christianity and in more or less 
close contact with the Liberals and Socialists of the 
Continent. 

But during the last thirty years this alignment of 
forces has ceased to represent the realities of the situa- 
tion. A new power has arisen which is no less hostile 
to the liberal and humanitarian ideals of the apostles of 
progress than to the historic faith of Christendom. The _ 
world has been slow to grasp the nature of this power, for 
it has little in common with the religious and political 
theories that have governed mankind in the past. Its 
strength is derived not from ideas or beliefs, but from the 
negation of them, from the blind forces of destruction that 
lie deep in the human soul and which have now erupted 
from below the surface of civilization like a sleeping 
volcano that bursts into destructive activity: 


Wie ein vulkanischer Berg lag er im weiten. Manchmal 
flammend. Manchmal im Rauch. Traurig und géttlich. 
Und nun aufstand er: steht; hdher 

als stehender Tiirme, héher 

als die geatmete Luft unseres sonstigen Tags. 

Steht. Ubersteht. Undwir? Glihen in Eines zusammen, 
in ein neues Geschépf, das er tédlich belebt. | 


It is particularly difficult for the Englishman to compre- 
hend the importance of this “Revolution of Destruc- 
tion” (to use Herr Rauschning’s phrase), for Nihilism 
is a phenomenon that is very remote from our national 
temperament and traditions, so that we are apt to dis- 
miss the direct vision of it that was given to Dostoevski 
or to Nietzsche as a metaphysical nightmare. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that the revolt against moral idealism 
and humanist culture and liberal democracy is no less of 
an historical reality than the Reformation or the French 
_ Revolution, and as those movements affected the whole of 
Western culture, though they were originally associated 
with a particular country, so is it with the new “anti- 


religion”. As Dr. Borkenau has shown so clearly in his 
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recent book,* National Socialism in Germany, like 
Bolshevism in Russia, is a specific national reaction to a 
worldwide state of mind. In Germany it has taken a 
distinctively military and aggressive turn, owing to the 
peculiar violence and rapidity of the dissolution of the 
nineteenth-century order that followed the collapse of 
the Empire in 1918, and to the fact that the nineteenth- 
century order as we know it in the West with its parlia- 
mentary liberalism and its economic individualism was a 
superficial development in comparison with the military 
tradition which had built up the Prussian state by war 
and for war to a degree that no other European state has 
been. It has therefore proved easier in Germany to 
yoke the whole force of the state to the revolutionary 
will to power and to launch it like an avalanche on the 
plane of external aggression. In the same way the pagan 
character of the Nazi ethic is not without its historical 
background. For while Western Germany formed part 
of the body of Christendom from the beginning, the 
conversion of Eastern Germany and especially the Baltic 
npocongy was not only late in time, but was carried out 

y war and violence, so that the disunity and lack of 
balance that marks the German national temperament is 
rooted in the racial and historical origins of the German 
national being. The spirit of the old gods was im- 
a exorcised by the sword and it has continued to 

unt the background of the German mind. 

In the West, on the other hand, paganism died a natural 
death and has left no trace behind it. When we speak 
of the followers of the new religion of progress as “pagans” 
we are using the word in a different sense. Locke and 
Franklin, Rousseau and Lamartine, J. S. Mill and Guizot 
and de Tocqueville were a great deal further removed 
from paganism than were their mediaeval ancestors. 
They were indeed still Christians of a sort, even though 
they no longer believed that they believed. ‘Today this 
type of sublimated Christianity is discredited. In fact 
it has been the object of sharper and more intense 
criticism than dogmatic Christianity. It is easy to 
understand that this change has been welcomed by pious 

* The Totalitarian Enemy by Franz Borkenau. Faber & Faber. 
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Christians as a sign of religious revival and of a reawaken- 
ing of religious faith. It is, however, nothing of the 
kind. It simply means that the disintegrating movement 
which was first directed against institutional and dogmatic 
Christianity has now been concentrated against the 
Christian ethos and the moral and humanitarian idealism 
that was derived from it. ‘This is not surprising since in 
Western Europe institutional Christianity has long ceased 
to dominate society and culture, whereas the sublimated 
Christianity of the liberals and the humanitarians in spite 
of its vague and unorganized character was the working 
religion of Western democracy and exercised a real in- 
fluence over the social consciousness. Nevertheless 
Christians have no reason to look on the defeat of this 
spirit with complacency or indifference. The cause of 

od and the cause of man are one. Christians were 
justified in condemning the separation of the ideals of 
justice and liberty and reason from their foundations in 
Christian faith and practice. But these ideals are not 
empty abstractions. They are the foundations of 
human life ; and when they are undermined, the whole 
ee of civilization is dissolved in disintegration and 
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—— danger of anticipating future developments lies 
not so much in the probability of error as in a pre- 
mature hardening of judgement, which may prevent us 
from estimating correctly the new and unexpected 
aspects of later developments. Even where a revolu- 
tionary destruction of the whole order of things and of 
all values, goes as deep as has been the case in Germany, 
_where nothing seems to remain except what can serve the 
revolutionary concentration of power, unexpected re- 
generative torces still can be discerned, possibly streng- 
thened and deepened by the universal catharsis, and old 
forces of order show themselves in a new and rejuvenated 
form. It may nevertheless be equally true that even our 
most pessimistic estimate of future possibilities does not 
- completely grasp the full measure of destruction which 
as actually taken place. 

It is therefore an extremely rash undertaking to at- 
tempt to give a general survey of those forces and social 
elements among the German people which may possibly 
carry in themselves the seeds of renewal and of a move- 
ment towards the reincorporation of Germany into the 
sphere of the Christian West. In what can be said here on 
the subject I cannot hope to provide such a general 
survey ; the only value of my remarks lies in the fact that 
they are the expression of a personal opinion formed from 
a definite intellectual standpoint. It is necessary, but 
difficult, to refrain in one’s interpretation from any 
wishful thinking, and to judge the result of a bloody 
war which is still in progress, for who knows how long, 
without either too much pessimism or too much 
optimism. 

The first thought that occurs to one is that only 
complete chaos can follow upon this two-fold destruction 
—the external destruction of war, and the internal self- 
destruction to which every despotism is exposed. To a 
certain extent this may be considered unavoidable. The 
situation will in any case be completely different from that 
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political parties, which could without effort have main- 
tained the continuity of political life, no longer exist. 
There is no longer any organ of really independent 
administration, either local and political or professional 
and social. Independent associations no longer exist. 
There is no social bond which has not been destroyed by 
the attacks of despotism, no mutual trust which could 
withstand the destructive forces of denunciation and 
corruption. There are no economic or cultural institu- 
tions which have not been shorn of all the essential aspects 
of their work, and survive merely as cogs in the colossal 
wheel of the new despotism. All the many independent 
societies and associations of former days, covering a wide 
and varied field of professional, political, social or intel- 
lectual interests, such as sports clubs, animal breeding 
associations, automobile clubs, or welfare societies, have 
all now been turned into compulsory organizations, under 
State control, and have become the dreaded means of 
keeping a suspicious watch over theirmembers. Germany, 
the country of societies, is in a fair way to become the 
country with no societies at all, where each person has 
only one interest—that of existing as a private indi- 
vidual and evading the constant claims made upon him 
by the State. 

One must try to imagine what this factor alone means, 
quite apart from anything else. Here is a country bereft 
of all free and voluntary co-operation, and of the associ- 
ation of individuals for some definite purpose, where the 
whole conception of free-will has been done away with, 
and with it the conception of a moral duty on the part of 
the individual towards the community. Volksverbunden- 
heit, V olksgemeinschaft are ideas that have been so worked 
to death that nothing remains behind them any longer. 
One of the characteristic traits of the end of the National- 
Socialist episode among the German people will most 
assuredly be a flight from every form of public action and 
from anything approaching compulsory collectivization, 
and a resumption of a simple, private mode of existence. 
The German, by his nature inclined to swing from one 
extreme to another, will want above all to keep away from 
anything savouring of public activity. We shall be faced 
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with a people who, so long as they can preserve their own 
private lives, will look on with uninterested indifference 
at everything connected with political or social life. The 
problem will be not so much the German people’s 
opposition towards a new order of things, as their total 
lack of interest in it. The German people will let every- 
thing pass over their heads without raising a finger, 
without reacting in any way at all, without, either in a 
positive or in a negative sense, working for or against 
whatever is proposed. The danger which may result 
therefrom lies in the fact that when this period of 
resignation has been overcome, new feelings and resent- 
ments of a political, national and social character may 
arise and breed fresh unrest. 

This reaction on the part of the German people against 
the totalitarian claims of the State and in favour of private 
life will render it difficult for any ruling class, whether 
formed from new blood or from a former ruling class, 
to gain any fruitful influence. The breakdown of the old 
ruling class at the time of the Weimar Republic was 
directly connected in the minds of the German working 
classes with its association with the corruption and 
exploitation of the new leaders of National-Socialism. 
It is by no means the fact that this older ruling class 
could hope to regain its prestige by comparison with the 
quality of the new rulers ; but a universal scepticism with 
regard to all machinery of leadership is a very definite 
result of the years of oppression during which the workers 
felt that they have only themselves to rely on. It is 
difficult to say whether, or how, this universal though 
passive and inarticulate disillusionment will be overcome, 
and the way be opened up to the formation of fresh 
associations and new and active groups. 

One may be tempted to discern in this reaction from 
public action a movement towards a deeper and healthier 
outlook. This may, in fact, partly correspond to the 
truth. In coming to rely upon himself a man may find 
new sources for his self-regeneration. The older and more 
highly db spreeny members of the working class in Germany 
retained, even in the National-Socialist period, a species 
of personal culture which was of a perceptibly higher 
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quality than that of the lesser bourgeoisie. They were 
strongly individual, not moulded to a type. Anyone who 
had discovered the richness and many-sidedness of their 
minds and interests was forced to admit that German 
working men had retained an essential part of their 
German heritage which the higher strata of society had 
lost ; the power of reflection, devotion, self-sufficiency 
in the best sense of the word, even though sometimes 
amounting to an obstinate adherence to their own 
fads and theories. These men possessed in a very 
high degree a sense of fairness and justice. To win them 
over to the task of building anew the German nation 
is therefore of the most vital importance. If they can 
a they will form a solid foundation for a lasting 
order. 

But precisely these men who constitute the inner core 
of the German working-class movement have not only 
been crushed into the background by the latest develo 
ments, but have also been profoundly discouraged “a 
them. Jakob Burckhardt’s dictum regarding the conse- 
quences of great historical crises and the despotisms 
associated with them has a particular application to these 
men: “A people which has been compelled to suffer such 
treatment loses permanently all faith and trust.” It is 
therefore not to be expected that the German working- 
class movement, which, despite many serious mistakes 
nevertheless must be fairly judged to have made an 
inestimable contribution towards the education of the 
mass of the German people, will once again be found in 
its familiar form and perhaps even with its old leaders, 
ready, as in 1918, to take over the responsibility for the 
reconstruction of Germany and for a lasting peace, 
together with all the obligations of reparations. The 
solider and better educated of the German workers will 
probably feel inclined to let things take their course. 
Such an attitude of resignation is the more likely because 
the National-Socialist revolution has played havoc with 
the balance of the generations. The old, who formerly 
were unwilling to allow any responsible position to the 
young, have had to get used to maintaining silence before 
the young—and before such young, too! And the young 
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have, moreover, learnt nothing during this period. 
Rather has it been the case that those who already 
possessed some intellectual equipment, have been com- 
pelled to throw overboard all they had learnt in order to 
conform to the new type which the Revolution of Nihilism 
has created. 

It is the boys and young men between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five who must give rise to the gravest mis- 
givings for the future. The younger they are, the more 
lacking in balance, the more brutal, and the more easily 
led are these youths, in every social stratum and in every 
part of the country. National-Socialism has acted upon 
these young men like a deadly blight. Here we are faced 
with an insoluble problem. The question which arises is, 
how far these young men, with their readiness to be led 
and their tendency to follow only impulses, suggestions 
and words, will react towards the hard fact of the collapse 
of German might. Will it have the effect of a shattering 
blow, of a shock which in the long run leads to recovery ? 
Or will not their over-developed lust for destruction only 
look for other objectives, and lead to yet further senseless, 
bloody “nights of the long knives” ? Are these young men 
capable of experiencing any salutary shock? For such 
an experience to prove salutary, is it not essential that 
some sort of moral consciousness should emerge which 
however shaken would be living and real? But how 
should these young men have learnt of any other world 
than that based on power, force and instinct, in which 
the only thing that counts is to get one’s way by 
brutality ? 

We must not misunderstand the reports we hear of how 
the youth of the German Army throws itself singing and 
yelling into its mass attacks. Behind this manifestation 
there is a will stretched to breaking-point, but in the 
further background there is also a deep fear and a hysteria 
verging on collapse. Are not these young men lost for 
ever ? Must we not count them out as a possible element 
of reconstruction ? What can they prove to be except 
an element of disease and of hysterical infection? They 
will be sacrified in hecatombs. Not many of them will 
come back and have to find their way about in a world of 
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ordinary citizens. But how bitter is the thought that 
almost it were better if few of them returned ! 

It is not only the young men who have lost all balance 
and, driven on by impulsive forces, follow a hysterical 
will. Anyone who considers the pent-up hatred, the 
feelings of revenge, harboured by the German people must 
expect in Germany a collapse and a chaos bloodier than 
we have yet seen in any revolution or at any time. Nazi 
mass-suggestion and teaching has brought about one 
thing: the setting aside of all those intellectual and 
spiritual restraints which are essential to human civiliza- 
tion. Thus many will give themselves up without check 
to their impulses and passions, finding in one another an 
outlet for their passion for destruction. This hysteria can 
be observed in every German after the first few words, 
by his excited movements, the light in his eyes, the loud 
tones in which he speaks, the restlessness and agitation 
of his whole manner. It might perhaps have been better 
for Europe if this colossal and universal hysteria could 
have worked itself out in a civil war: instead, it has 
become the motive force behind a war of general destruc- 
tion. But if the war does not last too long, and if not 
too many are killed in it, then the inevitable last phase 
will be just such a civil war, a day of reckoning between 
each man and his own private enemy. The particular 
character of this war is derived not only from national, 
political, social, or even economic motives, but also from 
profound changes which are taking place in the collective 
subconscious of the people, which have led to a spiritual 
sickness of the whole nation. Mass-hysteria is the outward 

ression of this sickness. 

ill it be possible to lead the people back to their lost 
balance, to that balance in which as a nation and as 
individuals they have always been lacking, and which they 
have never really attained ? Or are other changes at the 
bottom of it—changes which, coupled with the dissolution 
of industrial society, led to the formation of a new mass 
collectivism. ‘The universal need for security, born of a 
vital fear, of such intensity as can only be paralleled in the 
early centuries of the Middle Ages, has certainly had a 
considerable share in generating German hysteria. And 
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before one can approach the question, whether the 
German people, like other peoples, the British, for 
instance, or the French, can in its own way and as a 
nation find its own balance, it is necessary to examine the 
changes which are bound up with the revolutionary 
disintegration of the whole traditional order of Western 
civilization. Here a danger threatens also for those 
nations which have hitherto remained sound and retained 
their internal balance. May it not be that the German 
nation, by reason of its special fate and its unhappy 


characteristic of driving everything to the furthest 


extreme of unbalanced frenzy, has been the first to be 
compelled to suffer those manifestations of disintegration 
which will eventually attack the traditional forms and 
values even of the most balanced western nations ? 

This question is serious ; it is indeed decisive. It is not 
possible, however, to pursue it further here, although it is 
only by answering that question that it would be possible 
to form a judgement as to whether any regeneration will 
not be very much more difficult than we hope, or whether 
unexpected regenerative forces might not come into play 
—forces which would entirely alter the problem of how 
a new order and a lasting peace is to be created for the 
German people, and what section of the people shall be 
the instrument of such a creation. It is, for instance, 
tempting to compare the German Super-Caesarism of 
today with the period of the Napoleonic Wars. If one 
reads today Burke on the French Revolution or von 
Gentz on the European Balance of Power (written in 
1805), it is only necessary to change the names of the 
nations in order to obtain a picture of the present time. 
France, a warlike and conquering nation, eager for power, 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars arrived at a balance 
which, although interrupted for twenty years under 
Napoleon III, lasted till the present day “a has lent to 
every aspect of French life its incontestable soundness, 
its moderation and its reasonableness. There is no reason 
to reject the idea that a similar development might not 
take place in the German people today, and that at the 
end of the war, after a war lost by Germany, there might 
arise an inner regeneration, a new sense of moderation, 
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a balance, so that the German people might find not only 
a peace imposed from without, but also a peace within 
born of their own convictions. 

It is difficult to look upon such a development as being 
certain, or even possible. No man can form a right 
estimate of the forces of healing ; no man will dare to say 
whether the change effected would be universal, or wheth- 
er at best it could only touch a minority. It is right there- 
fore to be sceptical, for even the greatest patriot may well 
be besieged with doubts as to the German character, and 
must ask himself how anything can change which does 
not even exist. Is it not part of the German character 
to be without character? A bitter question, but a 
pardonable one. Was not the glorious character of the 
- conquering France of old a clear and definite factor, 
a force which, knowing no bounds at first, learnt to limit 
and confine itself—a force which was the backbone of the 
nation? What is there in the German character to 
correspond to that force ? A boundless impulse towards 
the limitless and the formless, a driving, self-destructive 
impulse, a constant swing from one extreme to the other, 
an overwhelming pride in prosperity, utter despair in 
adversity. Where is anything firm and sure to be found 
in such a character? It is to be feared that defeat would 
bring, not regeneration, but only such despair that no 
fresh spark could ever be struck from it. 

There is nothing more likely than that after a decisive 
defeat, whatever its extent, the German nation will fall 
into chaos. Certainly according to its extent some slight 
measure of organization may seem possible, but even the 
little which may be preserved will be superficial, mere 
machinery or scraps of machinery, officialdom and organs 
of discipline. ‘There will be no factors for genuine recon- 
struction, but only supports and contrivances for keeping 
the current under control. They will form no firm basis 
for a lasting peace. 

Are there absolutely no powers of regeneration ? There 
is certainly a positive as well as a negative side to the 
picture. But careful as one must be in depicting the 
general dissolution, the factors of regeneration must be 
even more carefully asserted. Anyone who knows 
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Germany will ask whether in so short a timeall those things 
could have been destroyed which as little as ten years ago 
made Germany actually one of the most spiritually 
fruitful of the nations of Europe. Anyone who took part 
with any awareness in the intellectual life of the nation 
before the National-Socialist revolution was most deeply 
struck by the seriousness of purpose in study and the zeal 
for truth. At the same time researchers in the most 
widely different fields offered each other the fruits of their 
labour. It seemed to those who were taking part in it, 
not professionally, but as interested layman, that it 
announced the coming of a new great age of spiritual 
synthesis. Anyone who stood sufficiently apart to feel 
something in common between the endeavours of, say, 
Heidegger and the dialectical theology of Karl Barth, 
poles apart as they are ; anyone who followed the coming 
into being again of a great Catholic theology and philo- 
sophy hardly to be thought of forty years ago; anyone 
who began to link together the discoveries which were 
being made in neighbouring fields of scientific study 
into a new synthesis must have been convinced that we 
were standing not at the end of western civilization but 
at the threshold of its highest spiritual achievement. 
Everything seemed ready for a new political and social 
order to be brought into being through intellectual and 
moral impulses, not in the shocks of revolution, but step 
by step in purposive evolutionary reform. 

Only with this possibility, with the certainty of such 
a new florescence in mind can the extent of the calamity 
be measured which National-Socialism has brought upon 
the German people and upon the whole world through its 
repercussions upon the nations of Europe. Is then all 
Germany’s former accomplishment laid aside? Is it not 
merely swamped, as when a stream bursts its banks and 
pours its floods over the meadows, which recover their old 
fertility when the stones and gravel have been carted 
away? Unfortunately such an image does not fully 
express its devastating power over German destiny. 
What National-Socialism brought about is an absolute 
degradation of energy which can never be made good, 
a kind of spiritual entropy. Something has been destroyed 
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once and for all. A simile drawn from thermo-dynamics 
expresses it less well than the words of Goethe: the 
“spiritual bond” is lost. 

In a conversation which I shall never forget with 
Planck, the veteran “Quantum Planck’, he forecast 
prophetically the tragedy which a civilization suffers when 
the continuity of its development, of its researches, of its 
teaching is broken even for a short time. A considerable 
amount may still be accomplished individually, but the 
creative force which makes for a great common achieve- 
ment is destroyed. The hope of spiritual supremacy and 
leadership must be renounced. The German intelligentsia 
is no basis for reconstruction. Hardly any class failed 
more ignobly than this which, false to its character and in 
a mercenary spirit sold its learning and teaching as 
merchandize when the market was ripe or when they were 
no longer assets. ‘The compliance with which the 
intelligentsia made itself a tool of the new despotism rules 
it out as the leader of a new order. Its capitulation in 
face of violence brings to conclusion a process of self- 
destruction which was the darker side of the spiritual 
Risorgimento just described. 

It is impossible to start again from the point reached 
before the revolution; as impossible in spiritual as in 
political matters. Nothing is more fruitless and absurd 
than the attempts of some cliques of emigrés to take up 
again their loves and hates "a they left them some 
seven or eight years ago. What is worthy and able to be 
reconstructed is certainly not to be found in old notions 
and old milieux. It is to be found in inconspicuous 
classes and groups, amongst the “quiet in the land”, 
amongst those who have disdained the political market- 
place and have done their duty with restraint and resig- 
nation, confining themselves to the fulfilment of their 
small tasks. They are people of all classes, of all tendencies. 
They are the ultimate substance of the German nation. 
Can they be found and put to use ? 

It is not the purpose of such a sketch as this to devise a 
practical policy, but only to point to possible and probable 
forces of regeneration. Even if the damage were yet 
greater than has been shown here, still there would be no 
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reason to doubt that there is on the other hand a certain 
healing and restoring grace which turns powerless, 
unknown men dwelling in obscurity into the agents of a 
revival. It will be none of us emigrés, no known and 
branded politician, but unknown men and women who 
have kept their integrity, who under the yoke of despotism 
have safeguarded human dignity in themselves and their 
neighbourhood. The task of German regeneration will 
be theirs to fulfil. 

There is plenty of evidence that the number of these 
people exceeds the number of righteous required in Sodom 
in order that it might be spared destruction. They are 
to be found in every sphere, but some classes can claim 
to be more favoured than others. Amongst them, perhaps 
at their head, is a certain section of the German working 
class, which seems to indicate that it may be precisely in 
this quarter that a successful stand will be taken and the 
early stages of the renaissance be preserved from the | 
onslaught of a new and barbarous élite of political busy- 
bodies. Certain circumstances in the Roman Catholic 
Church awake considerable expectations. It may well be 
said—even as a Protestant—that the importance of the 
Catholic Church as a factor in the mending and recon- 
struction promises to be greater in the coming years than 
at any stage of recent history in Germany. On the whole 
the devout elements of the Catholic Church in Germany 
have shown themselves the most capable of resistance. 
In this connection a circumstance seems to appear whose 
significance can hardly be estimated yet ; that is to say, 
the growing importance of a certain new and inward type 
of lower clergy. Catholicism is in the act of discarding 
the Christianity of the sacristy and is preparing itself for 
the task of regenerating public life through the Christian 
spirit. If the Catholic Church can find personalities of 
truly apostolic proportions, she will forge the way for the 
Evangelical Church as well. 

The position of the latter is much more dangerous and 
precarious. The pact with Hitler in face of the swastika 
and its ambiguous attitude towards the idea of a national 
religion would have taken away from it the last shreds of 
Christian character which remained to it after its earlier 
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compromises with a liberal, pantheistic, indefinite, 
latitudinarian Christianity, if figures such as Pastor 
Niemdller, movements such as the Confessional Church, 
and above all the purgative effect of such uncompromising 
teachers as Karl Barth had not laid the foundation for a 
revival. Quite apart from religious and political events 
within the Evangelical Church itself, there is an untested, 
inconspicuous force in the country frequently to be found 
outside the Established Church, amongst groups of people 
whose influence works within narrow confines here and 
there throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
unbroken and undisturbed by the general catastrophe. 
If they succeed, and if from these beginnings the Church 
is renewed in head and members through the creation of 
new and living communities, a definite influence might 
be brought to bear at the same time upon social and 
political life. The revival of Germany is impossible 
without an actio christiana. 

Without going into the spiritual reasons for the great 
Nihilist crisis it must at least be pointed out that a revival 
of western culture without a religious basis is unthinkable. 
It must not, however, be inferred that a “Christian 
Society” or a “Christian State” either can or should come 
into being. It seems hardly possible in the evangelical 
sense. Buta living Christian church is a necessary counter- 
poise to a de-Christianized society and to a state which is 
indifferent, if the spiritual and moral balance is to be 
attained which makes such catastrophes as modern 
despotism impossible. 

One cannot be equally confident in the future of 
secular educational institutions. No part of the teaching 
body has been left intact and unassailed. The problem 
is to teach the teacher before teaching itself can be 
attended to. A long and difficult process of weeding out 
will be necessary. But who is to perform it? Party 
politicians, new demagogues, other dissatisfied and 
frustrated men? A task so painful as the purge of 
existing and functioning institutions cannot be carried 
through without causing some resentment. One thing 
is indispensable : the conception of political parties must 
be impossible for a long time to come in Germany. The 
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Germans must begin by following the example of the 
Allies and form a government and governing class inde- 
pendent of party. If there springs up no new élite of 
unself-seeking and devoted people who trust one another, 
man to man, and sink all differences of outlook and origin, 
but, on the contrary, one set of bureaucrats is merely 
substituted for another, all our efforts are vain. 

Hence new elements of reconstruction are hardly dis- 
cernible in what remains of the old parties after National- 
Socialism has scoured them out. They must in fact be 
rejected. We need men of new and irreproachable 
courage. But we must not be afraid of those who are 
outwardly compromised. None who has lived under 
National-Socialism throughout these years can have any 
doubt of the personal sacrifice, abnegation and service 
shown by men who were outwardly bound to the Nazi 
regime. In particular a number of officials must be 
mentioned who have done their utmost to struggle against 
evil day by day and to prevent the worst. There is on the 
other hand no justification for the self-righteous attitude 
of certain political emigrants who continued to carry on 
a passionate and ill-advised party struggle, fruitless and 
long out of date. Without some core of the old officialdom . 
one can hardly imagine organization restored in anything 
more than its outer framework. Certainly differenti- 
ations must be made. Above all there is no section which 
has been clever enough to remain free from all the mer- 
cenary, cynical elements which are mainly responsible for 
the vastness of the tragedy. 

This holds good especially for certain professional and 
social classes which bear a particularly large share of 
responsibility for the course of events: the army, heavy 
industry, the large land-owners. Unquestionably there 
are many honest men amongst them who are in despair 
over what has occurred. But as a whole these classes have 
so loaded themselves with guilt that there is no seeing how 
the verdict of history can spare them. At the same time 
the basis of historical tradition, a factor of the highest 
significance for the balancing and stabilizing of the inner 
forces in the life of a nation, will become very narrow. 


This is where the great breach in history which the Nihilist 
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revolution has made shows itself most inexorably. In 
future the classes of society which have their roots in 
tradition will hardly find place in Germany. A radical 
change cannot be avoided. But at the same time the class 
struggle will no longer be able to claim a place. State and 
society will have lost their class structure. A dictatorship 
of the proletariat would be a foolish measure. But is it in 
any sense a positive achievement, that all structure will 
have been lost and formlessness be the characteristic of 
the new age? 

Will this not delay the process of German recovery ? 
In any case it must be accepted as part of the bargain. 
A new class must be created to carry on the spiritual and 
historical tradition. How it can possibly be chosen cannot 
be discussed in detail here. The peasantry must be 
encouraged more than ever to uphold their local and other 
heritage. The drift of the population to the towns must 
not be resumed. But these are problems which take us 
into too much detail. In every such outlook the weight of 
circumstance confirms that it is the lower middle class 
with its preoccupation with primary needs of life which 
will become more and more the standard of the new world 
society, in the U.S.A. as much as in France, in Britain as 
much as in Central Europe. Is spiritual and cultural 
stagnation not in fact setting in? Are not all efforts to. 
revive Germany narrow and even somewhat illusory, since 
after the whole former structure has been radically set 
aside nothing remains but this small type of bourgeoisie, 
which, however worthy it may be, is culturally poverty- 
stricken. 

This is not the place to give an answer. But there is 
still something else to be noticed. It is the attempt at a 
“constructive solution”, at a “planned” Utopian society, 
a “planned” bureaucracy, a “planned” economy, a 
“planned” state, a “planned” superstate. The irration- 
alism of modern despotism cannot be met by the super- 
rationalism of the new strivings for utopian bliss, but only 
by working hard at an order within the bounds of possi- 
bility which can be won step by step from chaos. ‘There 
are certain circles in Germany and amongst the emigrants 
too who see in Hitler’s revolution the necessary historical 
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function of demolishing an old and worn-out organism in 
order to clear the site for a new palace of reason already 
ruled out in all its proportions on the designing board. 
To this it might be replied, not that there will be no 
necessity for some planned intervention in a social and 
economic system that has ceased to function, but rather 
that the totalitarian despotisms have destroyed the value of 
all Utopias and thrown mankind back upon its own 
limitations, showing the impossibility of ever creating a 
final condition of society or an order which could be 
generally applied. Germany is no field for Utopians, well- 
intentioned though they may be, who want to build up a 
new uniform order, but for discreet and careful cultivators 
who will protect and care for the trodden down growths 
from which perhaps only after many decades a mature 
German nation will grow, conscious of its limitations and 
accepting them. And we shall have kept in our possession, 
urified and rejuvenated, as much of the old order as 
could be saved from inner disruption. For in the future 
as in the past it was and is the many sidedness of the 
western way of life which gave it its creative power. 
HERMANN RauscHNING. 
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WHAT IS FRANCE? 


Te defend France is to defend liberty. How can it 
be otherwise when the two terms mean the same 
thing? The very words, springing from the same root, 
imply it—a freeman, one who has been “‘enfranchised”’, 
and a man who is “frank”, each in their way suggest a 
person who enjoys the privilege of freedom. 

Each country, each nation, needs to conform to a 
symbol, that of its mission, and what better symbol 
could France choose than her own name—indicating her 
origin, and prophesying her glory ? Her mission is clear 
in times such as these, when the hatred of liberty assumes 
such threatening political forms of expression, and human 
beings, overwhelmed by the over-rapid developments of the 
technical aspects of civilization to the detriment of their 
determination to achieve successful forms of self-govern- 
ment, hasten at the least hint of a threat to abdicate in 
favour of a return to slavery. (The same could be said 
of the mission of England, but our neighbour’s traditional 
conception of the meaning of liberty differs slightly from 
our own, and its study would raise other problems.) 

Should the collectivism implicit in the totalitarian 
régimes, founded as they are on the return of whole 
nations to slavery, triumph in Europe, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that France herself would die. A 
few small groups of people living between the Rhine 
and the Atlantic, the Pyrenees and Flanders might call 
themselves Frenchmen, but France as we know her, 
representing as she does a certain spiritual conception, 
expressed in the sense and substance of her name, would 
cease to exist. 

It is always distasteful to consider the possibility of 
France’s disappearance from the world. Not only people 
usually unsuspected of nationalistic sentiment, but also 
cultured foreigners throughout the world, share this 
feeling and proclaim it loudly. Why should this be so, 
unless a country’s destiny is dependent on unfathomable 
resources which transcend all explanations that historical 
materialism can furnish ? One is led to believe that in 
spite of the mistakes and crimes of individual Frenchmen 
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France herself has a destiny apart. It is impossible to 
state what this destiny may be, except in a language 
—_ by passion rather than discretion, as Léon Bloy 
and Péguy have done—and shock us in so doing. Circum- 
stantial evidence seems to uphold one’s intimate con- 
viction, illogical and unfounded as it is, that France is 
necessary to the world, and that without her civilization 
would perish. 

I remember a letter published a year or two ago in 
the review Esprit, written by a friend of mine, in which 
he declared, without straining the logic of his thesis, 
that were France one day to disappear from history, 
Christianity would not be crippled by the loss. This is 
quite true, yet I wonder why the idea should appear so 
strange and somehow false. I think it is because 
Christianity would then have to begin again. 

Though Christianity is not dependent on material 

things for its existence, it needs a material framework in 
which to act. No one nation more than any other can 
symbolize the Kingdom of God, but one is needed to give 
a balanced picture of human reactions, and France fulfils 
this réle. Schone this is why France has so often been 
compared to Israel, the most representative example of 
the variation of which humanity is capable, ranging from 
Judas to John the Apostle. In drawing this parallel I 
intend to disparage neither France nor Jewry. 
_ France represents something far greater than the 
interpretation usually adopted by nationalists. In my 
view she passes beyond purely national and material 
boundaries and expresses a conception, a spiritual 
entity, which has significance for the whole world. We 
do not want France to be selfishly closed in on herself, 
refusing to pass on her treasures to others. On the 
contrary, we wish her to allow the free exchange of 
spiritual gifts. To return to our study of words derived 
from the same source, and symbolizing her mission : we 
speak of frankness and “franchise”. ‘The original form 
“franchise”, still used in French, has a variety of meanings 
ranging from “frankness” to “the freedom of the seas”, 
each expressing in its own way this sense of freedom, this 
absence of crooked dealing and false restraint. 
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France when she is true to herself and is willing to pass 
on her cultural riches to other nations cannot fail to . 
obtain a reciprocal return, which her genius often trans- 
forms and raises to a degree of perfection unknown 
on its native soil. Surely it is her mission to act as a 
clearing house of this free interchange of intellectual and 
spiritual gifts. 

The right of a human being to his freedom is in direct 
proportion to his ability to control his actions by the full 
use of his reasoning faculties. Fortunately such people 
exist everywhere, but it is not unreasonable to say that 
¢rance is encumbered with an unusually low proportion 
of dull-witted and muddle-headed people who allow 
themselves to be dragged down helplessly towards the 
abyss of vagueness into which no rational process of 
thought can penetrate. The French seem to be less 
elemental and subconscious in their reactions than the 
Germans or the Slavs. Every schoolboy knows that the 
French are noted for logic and clear thinking. 

The Frenchman is rarely a mystic in the false and 
improper sense of the word. He is unwilling to surrender 
himself to powers whose limits and potentialities he does 
not understand, for he loathes confusion. Furthermore, 
unlike the German and the Slav, innocence is not his 
ideal. Nietzsche’s view put into the mouth of Zara- 
thustra : “I do not preach chastity but the innocence of 
the senses”, is not likely to appeal to him. He can 
understand and appreciate the virtue of chastity which 
implies a freedom of choice, but this admiration for the 
“innocence of the senses”, considered to be such a poetical 
conception, a dream much cherished by men such as 
Wagner or Dostoevski, as well as by the Anglo-Saxon, 
would appear to correspond to a Celtic trait foreign to 
French thought. Christian France prefers to make the 
sacrifice with full knowledge and consent. This virtue 
has its corresponding defect, for scepticism came ve 
near to destroying France, and has left its scars. French 
common sense when not directed heavenwards becomes 
warped and takes pleasure in degrading human nature. 
When he is petty the Frenchman is a hideous creature. 
Everyone knows the classical little Frenchman of the 
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lower middle classes who has become the laughing stock 
of foreign authors with only a superficial knowledge of 
French life. The literature of the last century was full 
of fulminations against this mythical personage. There 
is a type of French bourgeois who is particularly detestable 
because he degrades that sense of proportion for which 
the nation is famed. Great depths of feeling kept under 
the control of reason have beauty, but small passions 
regulated by the mentality of a miserly little shopkeeper 
are dreadful. The practical man of the Voltaire school 
who despises poetic feeling (the type of person so hated by 
Baudelaire) is obviously not a mystic in the Germanic 
sense of the word. He is unfortunately a Frenchman 
from his head to his heels, and a not very attractive one 
at that. He represents on his own mean level that sense 
of order and control of which La Fontaine’s fables and 
the Palace of Versailles are the highest expressions in the 
rational order, or, in the spiritual sphere, the judge- 
ment of St. Francois de Sales, or the care of St. 
Theresa of the Child Jesus to avoid wounding love in 
small things. Many people accuse the French of a lack 
of passionate feeling because they know how to keep it 
in check. I do not believe this to be true. The French- 
man does make the mistake of hiding his finer feelings and 
parading the unattractive ones. His natural modesty 
takes the form of hiding goodness, a fact which has often 
led the casual visitor astray. His scepticism together 
with the absence of this cult of innocence leads him to 
find fault everywhere, and to mock at the highest and 
finest attributes of his being. 

This attitude, which goes back at least two centuries, 
is not without foundation. It must be attributed to 
the sense of disillusion to which a free man becomes liable 
from the moment he separates himself from God. This 
is the key to the whole psychological problem. In order 
to refashion France it is essential for her to regain two 
at least of the theological virtues, faith and hope. It is 
to be hoped that she has not entirely lost sight of the 
third, “the greatest of these”. One cannot help wonder- 
ing to what use liberty may be put unless it strives to 
attain to a higher and better state of things than that of 
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which a slave state is capable. Otherwise freedom would 
merely become a liability. Liberty possesses a divine 
quality which if diverted from its true ends can only be 
employed to produce catastrophic results. For this 
reason to a sensible person, unless he is an anarchist, and 
the Frenchman is rarely this, freedom is a gift to be used 
sparingly, economically, and in small doses. 

Without faith, freedom has no point and its possessor 
loses interest in its use. A sort of torpor of the 
spiritual faculties is typical of Republican France in 
spite of its native intelligence. ‘The citizen, disillusioned 
by the precarious nature of the benefits his freedom has 
obtained for him, has lost all faith in its potentialities. 
He expected infinite happiness to result from its posses- 
sion, whereas owing to its ultimate misdirection he has 
obtained few positive results, and has thus been forced to 
take refuge in indifference. 

It is our misfortune to treat with apathy the present 
and the past, and to refuse to consider the future 
seriously, no matter how bad it threatens to be. The 
danger is aggravated by our latest preoccupation—the 
fear of being taken in. The average Frenchman would 
prefer to die rather than suffer such shame. “I am 
nobody’s dupe” expresses a form of free thinking which 
has succeeded in the twentieth century in stultifying all 
artistic or poetic effort, and now prevents us from 
taking effective action. It is those who have vanquished 
human respect who are the conquerors today. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained by liberty function- 
ing in a vacuum give rise to a number of unsatisfactory 
or dangerous reactions. The apathy already mentioned 
belongs to the first category, but the complete absence 
of honest dealing, which expresses itself in numberless 
forms, is also a dangerous symptom. Liberty, when put 
to evil uses, turns to the robbing of a weaker neighbour. 
Nowhere is robbery and fraud carried out with such 
complete lack of consideration and in such a carefree way 
asin France. If France is in the process of disintegration 
this must largely be attributed to the hold exercised over 
her by dishonest and amoral people. Immense harm is 


done to the material and moral rights of individuals by 
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business methods, and above all by that most important 
adjunct of business, the press. There seem to be no limits 
to French tolerance in moral questions, due to this 


- superstitious cult of a liberty which, though sacred in 


essence, often manifests itself in various corrupt forms. 
I am free to be as vulgar, coarse and bad mannered as I 
like because I am a Frenchman living under a Republic, 
or, if I happen to be a foreigner, because I am in 
France. 

Present-day France needs to remember that liberty 
when divorced from spiritual needs is useless. It was a 
gift bestowed on us in order that we might choose God. 
Theologians explain that in eternal bliss the only choice 
of which the blessed will be incapable will be the refusal 
to love God. 

France has a wider experience of freedom than most 
Nations, yet, as we have just demonstrated, when 
separated from the love of God this freedom has brought 
her little happiness. Recently there are indications to 
show that freedom is considered oppressive, and less 
hostility is shown towards more brutal solutions which 
elsewhere seem to stimulate that energy which is so 
longed for in France. 

One cannot help wondering what other stimulants can 
rouse a nation’s soul besides the collective sense of 
ecstasy proceeding from the embodiment of dreams of 
submission to an idol usually of inferior calibre. 

I know it is impossible to impose on us the love of 
God, since by definition love is not something imposed, 
but is the supreme act of free choice. The sole aim of 
freedom being this act of self-abandonment to its creator, 
the gift may well be taken away if this aim is not 
attained. 

If France’s mission is really to keep guard over this 
prerogative of the Children of God, some Frenchmen 
who have the faith must assist in the task of keeping the 
torch alight for the benefit of their fellow countrymen 
and for the world as a whole. She has many crimes to 
expiate. Did she not dance round the Tree of Liberty 
which no longer bore her Crucified Master? She can 
say in her defence that like Eve she was deceived, and 
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although she may not understand the use of this gift 
designed to accomplish the work of God in the soul, she 
can at least bear witness against false gods. Such a refusal 
offers no real explanation, but at least it protests against 
the view that the human soul can attach itself to a 
merely human and finite being. 

Perhaps the Frenchman’s refusal to give absolute 
allegiance to any form of authority, even to one he 
cherishes, expresses an obscure consciousness of his 
destiny as a being created by God. He is not innocent 
and naive enough to be content with a purely human 
symbol, even when supported by a display of force, or 
great oratorical gifts. His reaction to Hitler and 
Mussolini is one of mockery. “Do you really take yourself 
so seriously ?” 

The little boy who shouted out that the Emperor had 
no clothes must have been French. But lucidity in 
itself is not enough, and the French often allow them- 
selves to be halted by the temptation to go no further. 
He must use his gifts to the full. When he has found 
himself in the light of the supernatural, the Frenchman 
bears the name of St. Louis, St. Joan, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney or St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. He has built the Cathedral of Chartres, St. 
| the French basilicas, the noblest churches in the 
world. 

And below the supernatural light, in the light of 
common day, on a purely natural plane, he has been, 
above all, a well-balanced, human person. 

For balance, which is the expression of liberty, is one 
of the most precious French virtues. To restore France 
is to maintain the balance of Europe and the balance of 
humanity between the two abysses that threaten to 
swallow us up. | 
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THE IMAGE OF THE CITY IN 
ENGLISH-. VERSE 


7 are in English verse a certain number of re- 
current images. One of these is the image of the 
City ; it is built up by many descriptions, similes, meta- 
phors, and maxims. These images, making altogether 
one greater image, show the City both ideally and actually 
(and even historically), in schism and in concord, as in 
heaven and ason earth. I do not propose here to define 
that image further than to say A it is the sense of 
many relationships between men and women woven into a 
unity; and it is the poetic hints of that unity which 
make the image to be discussed. ‘The best single image 
of the heavenly City is perhaps in the prose sentence 
from the Apocalypse : cf saw the Holy City, the New 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God”. I 
remember nothing in verse quite equivalent to that, 
although Milton at one point runs it close : 


About Him all the sanctities of heaven 
. Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 
Beatitude past utterance. 


On the other hand the best line describing an ideal 
earthly city, the perfection of earthly labour, is to be 
found in Shakespeare’s Henry V, in the Archbishop’s 
speech on the similitude of the bees : 


The singing masons building roofs of gold. 


It is this line, to be varied, amplified, exchanged, or con- 
tradicted, which will serve as the beginning of the dis- 
cussion. 

The main difference between the idea of the City and 
the idea of the Nation is that the first can involve the 
thought of choice. There is something fatal about the 
nation, something in the blood. It is true that, histori- 
cally, the City has often been as much a matter of birth 
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as has the Nation. But the sense of deliberate action 
remains in our imagination ; the speech of Pericles deter- 
mined that, and the movement of Aeneas away from Dido 
to Italy. Bestowal of citizenship is not quite the same 
thing as the issue of naturalization papers. We can 
deliberately found the City ; the nation can, at best, only 
appear. And even in patriotic national poetry it is 
often particular places which are named. 

Of all English poems that which most holds, under 
those conditions, the growing development of the 
image of the City is the Prelude. ‘That poem is stated to 
be the story of the development of “‘a poet’s mind’’, and 
the development of every poet’s mind consists largely in 
the adequate growth and analysed growth of the par- 
ticular images he tends to use. Some may be lost or 
others adopted, but on the whole there is, in most poets, 
a retention of the most significant images. ‘This Words- 
worth himself declared : 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves. 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 


But that “habitual sway” was exercised in those later 
days because of “the human heart by which we live”. 
Every young Romantic poet (of whatever kind his Roman- 
ticism may be—amorous, political, religious) has to face 
the same challenge: can that Romanticism endure belief 
and intellectual inquiry, can it even endure con- 
tradiction, and can it thrive afterwards in a greater, 
more explicit, poetry, inclusive of that earlier ardour ? 
Dante, the greatest of all Romantics, showed us this in 
full, but the Prelude showed us a great part of it. To say 
that the later Wordsworth lost his genius is only partly 
true, but even with that loss he is loftier than all but the 
very few. He left a few of his own greater images un- 
analysed, but he showed us how to read poetry, he 
taught us the place of images. 

The process of the development of the City-image in 
the Prelude begins, as all of Wordsworth does, in the great 
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passage concerning the mountain that seemed to stride 
after him as a boy. 


My brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being. 


It was a great deal more than Nature that was in those 
unknown modes; men were there, and man, and the 
City. The hints of the modes to be known were shown 
to him at moments—a shepherd, the dead body dragged 
from a pool, the dream of the Arab. Presently the 
universities come, and the silent face of Newton, voyaging 
through strange seas of thought ; and then London and 
France and Paris. The vision of “the singing masons” 
rises in the Revolution; the movement towards “the 
two great ends of liberty and power”. The word “power’’ 
is all about the Prelude. I think there has been so far no 
sufficient meditation on what Wordsworth meant by it. 
Nature and the Revolution are almost united in that 
“power” within him which is the Imagination (“so called 
By sad incompetence of human speech”), and there 
follows that strange moment of exaltation and terror 
in the room in Paris in which he remembers the September 
massacres. It is almost the point at which the 

turns on itself: “all things have second birth”. 

At that moment in the poem, when it seems as if the 
image of the City o: man is about to appear fully, as if 
its “unknown mode of being” was to be analysed, the 
catastrophe falls. The British Government declares 
war on France. ‘The second birth was, for Wordsworth 
then, a birth into death, or something worse than death. 
The contradiction of the singing masons is in those other 
lines describing his nightmares : 


long orations which I strove to plead 
Before unjust tribunals—with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge—my own soul. 


These phrases mean very much more to us today than 
they have done, but that is only to say that we have not 
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attended properly to Wordsworth. We may under- 
stand better than we did what he suffered when he found 
himself excluded by his heart’s anguish from what had 
seemed to him precisely one of the best places of the 
community (of the City therefore)—the congregation 
in the village church. They were praying for victory : 


I only, like an uninvited guest, 
Whom no one owned, sat silent : shall I add, 
Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come ? 


It is inconceivable today. But it had been precisely 
inconceivable to Worsdworth then. Only it had hap- 
pened. We may think that he was, then, justified. But 
that made no difference to his emotions—‘a conflict 
of sensations without name!” His passion had rebelled 
against his own native home. 

It is by such moments of poetic intensity that the Pre- 
lude labours towards its resolution, the fidelity to that 
great Nature (which does not here mean daffodils and 
thunderstorms) of which the proper community of men, 
the City, is a part. It is as a “prophet” of that Nature 
that he, with Coleridge, is to work against servitude and 
ignominy and shame; it is so that he sees the union of 


the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to come. 


“Such minds’, he said of those who conversed with that 
Nature, “are truly from the Deity, For they are Powers”. 

There is another phrase in the Prelude which is worth 
recalling, but it will be more convenient to touch on 
one or two other poets first. | 

Both directly and indirectly this image of the City 
recurs constantly in Shakespeare, especially from Henry IV 
onwards. The direct image is presented only occa- 
sionally, as in the speech from Henry V from which the 
“singing masons” line has been already quoted, or in the 
fantasy of Gonzalo in the Tempest—but that is the old 
perfectibility dream. A more definite personal symbol 
of it is in the figure of Caesar in Antony and Cleopatra. 
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It is no detriment to the great figures of the lovers and 
all they stand for to say that there is, among their con- 
ceptions, nothing of the particular quality of Caesar’s 
lines : 


The time of universal peace is near. 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nooked world 
Shall wear the olive freely. 


Cleopatra may imply something different from, and per- 
haps something better than, this in her strange phrase 
which is also dependent on the word “world” — 


O infinite virtue! com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ?— 


but this she does not imply. Caesar must be given his 
own—though no more than his own—virtue. It is the 
peace and union of men which he represents and 
sustains. 

But it is in other plays that the principles of the City— 
as maxims or as problems—are involved. I will here 
name only three—Henry IV, Measure for Measure, and 
Coriolanus. ‘The problem of Henry IV is, of course, the 
problem of Falstaff, his apparent absolute value and yet 
the impossibility of including that value in any civic 
value. Shakespeare seems to have been as aware of this 
as we are; the figure of the Prince is there partly to save 
Falstaff from too much continued actuality. He, for 
example, prevents the robbery being too serious by con- 
triving the restoration of the gold. He defines Falstaff 
eS unyoked humours of your idleness”’. 

e Prince is, so to speak, a “buffer” between this idle- 
ness and the actual world. He is, throughout, of the City, 
and all the relationships of the City in a sense in which 
neither the Falstaff-idleness nor the Hotspur-ambition 
can be, and that is perhaps one reason why he, and 
neither Falstaff nor can be further 
developed. There is a sense in which something of 
Falstaff is recovered in the young lovers of the last 
plays, those figures of youth uttering wisdom and of 
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living beauty being, as it were, eternal in its own nature : 
“What do you, sweet, I’d have you do it ever... 


So singular in each particular 
That all your acts are queens. 


But so high a nature is impossible for Falstaff, great as he 
is, QOur imaginations approve him precisely and only 
as the Prince approves him ; they are, in fact, the Prince, 
and that is why they can follow the Prince when in 
Henry V he can “love his present pains” and with an 
“eased spirit” move “with casted slough and fresh 
legerity”. ‘They can even follow him to the speech 
before Agincourt which is so much more than patriotic 
in its emphasis on the happiness of the few who are, 
there, the City: “‘we few, we happy few, we band of 
brothers”. Falstaff has not, and could not have, 
brothers: the King is universal. 

But if the temptation of the Falstaff-idleness is some- 
thing outside the City, the problem of Measure for 
Measure is something much more within the City itself, 
at least any temporal City. ‘The scenes in that play are, 
as a whole, mostly outside the brothel or inside the 
prison, and though it is the brothel which has been most 
insisted on, it is the prison which is here important. 
The brothel is the appetite, and the prison is the result 
of virtue striking at the appetite—an extreme virtue in 
Angelo, but human. It is precisely because it is human 
that the problem arises. Claudio has been plucked out 
of the mass to be an example, and he is to die by the law. 
But both Escalus and Isabella are morally uneasy about 
his death. They both raise the question whether a judge 
may in fact sentence a man for an act to which the judge 
is himself inclined and which he may indeed himself have 
committed. How far, in this order which holds and is a 
necessity of the City in this world, are the executants 
of that order prevented by their own faults from judg- 
ing or compelled by their own faults to show mercy ? 
Angelo, in answer, takes the strictest view. We must 
carry out the law, he says to Escalus; the guilt of the 
judge has nothing to do with it; if that is ever dis- 
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covered, then let him also die. When, however, he says 
something of the same sort to Isabella he makes a reply 
which is one of the most familiar speeches in Shakespeare 
and has, by being dragged out of its context so often, half- 
lost its terrible force. “If we lose this justice”, Angelo 
says, “the form of the State will break down.” Isabella, 
exclaiming on “man, proud man, Drest in a little brief 
authority”, makes justice almost unjust; at least she 
makes it ridiculous. It becomes one of the fantastic 
tricks played before high heaven. She does not deny its 
validity ; she merely makes nonsense of it. Justice must 
be: and what is justice? ‘This—the angels weeping. 
The real solution seems perhaps to lie at the oe of the 
play when punishment is desired by the offender and 
mercy by the offended. “Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues”, and this, in its degree, is the finest 
issue. "The issue to which the play is touched is the 
reconciliation within the City of the justice which both 
must and must not be. Chastity invoking a mercy 
beyond that justice has become itself a temptation and a 
danger to the all but chaste, the all but just, soul. May 
the possibly guilty condemn the guilty ?—all secular 
government asserts it. Ought we to excuse it because 
the sin is natural and we may commit it or have (in in- 
tention, at least) committed it ?—all secular government 
denies it. ‘The temporal City would fall; “it must not 
be”. But in that single speech Isabella manages to 
suggest that the other way is equally fatal, as fatal as it is 
fantastic. ‘The fall of Angelo, a much better man than 
most, is the example of it. Who dare judge ?—only he, 
and he breaks as he judges. The possible moment of 
passion and pardon in the last act is perhaps the solution 
as it is certainly the play’s resolution. But, humanly 
is not this unreliable ?—it will not, in 
e ordinary sense, work? Indeed even in the play it 
only works at that last moment of an intolerable necessity, 
made awful to us in the appeals of Mariana to Isabella. 
The third play which I mentioned—Cortolanus—is also 
a play of an intolerable necessity, and of the City. It is 
reckoned among the tragedies because of the death of 


Coriolanus ; perhaps it should be there also because of 
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the failure of the City. The problem is in terms of the 
social difficulty ; but that is a means just as the terms of the 
sensual difficulty in Measure for Measure are. ‘The one 
necessary thing—the living together in the City—is found 
unbearable in peace. It can be done in war; Coriolanus 
can live and fight with his soldiers, but not with those 
soldiers when they are citizens. But then in war they 
can live together precisely because they are in a state of 
necessity, and (death being involved) at the risk any 
moment of a literally intolerable necessity. But in peace 
everything changes. The nobles cannot bear to treat 
the populace properly; the populace cannot bear to 
live in their poverty ; Coriolanus will not allow of free- 
dom, and the Tribunes will not allow of obedience. It 
is not easily possible to find words for these opposed per- 
sons outside the words of the play ; they are made up of 
details ; they are all of them right and yet wrong in their | 
rightness. Up to the middle of the play this schism in 
the City continues; each is caught in a trap, and each 
one supposes that his own trap is the City. The only 
way out would be for someone to accept the apparently 
impossible. 

No one will do so, and at the end of the third act, the 
situation changes. Shakespeare did not choose in this 
play, as he did in some, to give us a great analytical speech 
or scene of the alteration in Coriolanus’s own mind. He 
says only, to Aufidius : 


In mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers, 
Stand I before thee here. 


He means, that is, to do precisely what the Tribunes and 
the populace have done, to destroy the intolerable thing 
with which, as he sees it, there can be no living. As a 
result of this general determination to destroy the in- 
tolerable thing, everyone is left with the inevitable thing 
—with all that is, and is meant by, the destruction of 
Rome itself. Choice has almost disappeared, and they 
are left with Fate. 

The approach of the indignant rebel to the shape of the 
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City in which he and his fellow-citizens had found it 
impossible to live at peace and love together is marked by 
three stages. Coriolanus had always had a personal 
tenderness for his friends and his family, for an obedience 
within his understanding, a pietas, and it is this which 
attempts to reconcile him. The three figures in which 
it appears are Cominius, his comrade in war, Menenius, 
his friend in peace, and Volumnia, his mother. All 
these three are, in a sense, one; they are the City. He 
rejects the first two; he all but rejects the third. It is 
only when the phrases become full of the destruction of 
the image of the City that he breaks. 


Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our despatch : 
I am hushed until our City be a-fire, 
And then [’ll speak a little. 


The assent of Coriolanus to this plea is the assent to his 
own death ; by that the City is materially saved, but it is 
also the end of one theme of the play. The return of 
the ladies to Rome is a silence, and the return of Coriolanus 
to Corioli is his death. ‘The intolerable having been 
refused, the inevitable accomplishes itself. Something 
monstrous has entered in. Coriolanus himself, at the 
very moment of reconciliation with Volumnia, of sub- 
mission to her desires who is more an incarnation of 
Rome than any other woman, says : 


O mother, mother, 

What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scen 

They laugh at. | 


The word “unnatural” there might, I suppose, refer to 
the Volscian armies, led by Coriolanus, surrounding 
Rome. But it seems more likely that it is the actual 
reconciliation which is, then and there, “‘unnatural’’, so 
much a portent of his destruction has it become. 


There is much else in Shakespeare, but these three 
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lays will serve to indicate the mode of consideration. 
The City is as much his subject as any of his others, and 
though poetry is not primarily meant for morals or 
sociology, yet the intimate consideration of his poetry 
from this point of view might clarify our emotions and 
our minds. ‘The Falstaff-idleness is perhaps half a jest, 
but the stews of Verona are not a jest, and yet the justice 
of the City becomes a different thing after reading 
Measure for Measure. In Coriolanus the City does not 
want to be the City ; Romans do not want to be Rome. 
Milton has been already quoted, and apart from in- 
cidental felicities of that kind there is not in him so 
definite an image of the City. It was in the nature of 
his genius to stress the hierarchic rather than the re- 
publican element in the heavenly state, and the invention 
and construction of Paradise Lost excluded from it any 
help to be gained from presentations of actual cities. 
The two human figures, Adam and Eve, are compelled 
to contain in themselves all human relationship. On the 
other hand, what Milton could and did contribute was 
the grandest single presentation in English verse of a 
figure destructive to the City, hierarchic or republican. 
It has long been supposed that Milton was proud; it 
has not so long been recollected that Milton equally— 
and perhaps more intensely—supposed that it was wrong 
to be proud and even silly to be proud, and that he saw 
with extreme lucidity the results of being proud. The 
great rebel against that heavenly state of the “thick 
sanctities” is not primarily moved by ambition. He is 
not even discontented until something new and unex- 
ted happens. He is content to be what he is until 

e finds that a new and interfering Love has disturbed 
(as he thinks) his own status. It is then that he thinks 


himself “impaired”’, 
Deep malice thence conceiving and disdain. 


He believes himself to have lost his just rights. He 
develops a sense “of injured merit”, and it is from that 
again that there develops the “high disdain”. 

It is this sense of impairment and of supposed merit 
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injured which is the central cause of Satan’s actions. It 
leaves his actual virtues at first untouched. They are 
thrown into high relief at the beginning of the poem, 
but then we must also add that so is the fault. Beyond 
this rebellious figure expands the vision of an sited and 
hierarchical universe, the greatness of God, the tender- 
ness of Adam and Eve. Perhaps the nearest thing to the 
“civic” relationship is the courtesy which the figures of 
the poem display towards each other; a kind of divine 
charity moves in them and they speak to each other, not 
- only as superiors or inferiors but as separately created. 
It is never forgotten that if a man is not an angel, neither 
is an angela man. Even the hosts of hell speak nobly to 
each other, and the mutual passion of Adam and Eve is 
sustained by courtesy. It is Satan’s mental discourtesy 
towards God and the Divine Son which starts him on his 
diabolic career. He interprets the best as the worst, 
because he interprets it in relation to his own immediate 
state. It is this which is opposed as much to the re- 
publican as to the hierarchic view of the City: the lack 
of consideration of humility. 

Neither of these views was ostentatious in the verse of 
the Augustan age (however hierarchical the order of 
actual society happened to be). ‘That age is in some 
danger now of having its virtues disregarded owing to 
religious preferences as it had some time ago owing to 
poetic fie It deliberately limited its diction and its 
rhythms, nor did it choose to hunt in the wilder parts of 
the heart. But it knew about them, and it felt indeed 
that it was fighting against the barbarian tendencies of the 
heart. The poets of the early eighteenth century, at 
least, had a sense of danger, and the danger which they 
envisaged to their intellect and to their civilization 
presents to us the courage which all culture needs in order 
intellectually to defend itself. The great example of 
this defiance is in the close of the Dunciad. It is true 
that we should disagree with Pope upon the character of 
the enemy there in certain details. Things which he would 
have included in dullness and stupidity we should believe 
to be of another nature. But the City, if it is to continue 
to exist temporally, must defy dullness and stupidity. 
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She comes, she comes! the.sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old. 


It was against that that the eighteenth century fought. 
It would serve no useful purpose to attempt to rush 
hastily through a number more poets. All that this 
paper has attempted to do has been to indicate a few 
points in the mass of English poetry where there have 
appeared hints of that great and very moving image of the 
City. It is not a thing that can be easily defined, for 
its nature is that of poetry, and poetry cannot be turned 
into anything but itself. Nor can its images accom- 
modate themselves to any principles but their own. Long 
discussions whether (for example) Milton was an Arian 
or Wordsworth a Pantheist (not that they were) distract 
our minds. And the less even that we attend to the 
Catholicism of a Catholic poet, except perhaps in 
necessary theological footnotes, the more likely we are to 
understand his poetry, the more likely to listen to his words 
rather than ourown. Poetry is not a state where we ought 
to recognize our own words ; it is not a conversation. 
There are, however, two points which may be finally 
touched on. The first is Mr. Eliot’s The Family Re- 
union; the second is Wordworth’s phrase “the feeling 
intellect”. Modern poetry has, certainly, dealt a good 
deal with the image of the City—inadequately perhaps, 
but sincerely and seriously. ‘That, however, would need 
a separate paper. Why I wish to mention The Family 
Reunion is because it carries within it the poetic hints of 
the civic union of the living and the dead. It might have 
asa motto: “the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children” : not meaning by that only a physical or mental 
result—gout or syphilis or imbecility—but a much more 
obscure spiritual relation. The burden of the guilt of a 
murder conceived in one generation is carried in another : 
“bear ye one another’s burdens” is given here a terrible 
interpretation. I retain a private conviction that Henry 
in that play is neither quite so exceptional nor quite so 
superior as he occasionally thinks he is, but I allow that he 
may be excused for his feelings—given the situation, and 
I naturally do not accuse Mr. Eliot of agreeing with him. 
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But I do not recollect any other modern work which 
throws so strange a light on the true relationship of the 
generations, and therefore on the great principles of the 
‘City. Mr. Eliot said some time ago that “propinquity is 
not enough”, though he put it better. The wr. effort 
of imagining the City, or rather of studying in the poets 
their imagination of the City—and it was Wordsworth 
who told us that Imagination “‘was but another name for 
absolute power’’—is the use of propinquity as a means to 
neighbourliness, and so to the continual interchange of 
- courtesies of the spirit. It is that interchange of which 
the theme of The Family Reunion is, between the dead 
and the living, a sign. And the title itseif has, in that 
sense, a profound meaning. 

In that work of transmutation and union, as expressed 
in English verse, a phrase of Wordworth’s is of peculiar 
value. In the last book of the Prelude he speaks of “the 
feeling intellect”. He has been saying that the work 
of the Imagination is a solitary work; it is the work of 
“intellectual love”. It would be rash to assume that 
Wordsworth did not know what he meant by the words. 
He proceeds. 

; he whose soul has risen 
Up to the height of feeling intellect 
Shall want no other tenderness. 


It is the expression of the state of mind which, at the 
end of the Prelude, he saw as the best nature of men. It 
is also the best maxim of the desired City. The acci- 
dents of propinquity can only become the web of the 
City by the achievement of an intellect so swiftly capable 
of ordering its emotions that it may itself be said to “feel”. 
It knows, and feels as it knows. ‘This activity of the in- 
tellectual love includes in itself all other lesser tender- 
nesses. ‘All that friendship, all that love, can do” are 
to be there to complete the man. It is from that point 
that he too becomes a “‘prophet of Nature”. The un- 
known modes of being are now known: the early 
Romanticism has worked into the full pattern. “I saw 
the Holy City . . . descending out of heaven .. .” 
Cuartes WILLIAMS. 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS AND THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF FRANCE 


- this article I shall try to give a general analysis 
of the attitude of French Catholics towards foreign 
affairs. Naturally I cannot hope to present a complete 
picture which would describe in detail, with all manner 
of necessary qualifications and distinctions, the various 
phases of the question. But I shall try to answer in 
an entirely objective and somewhat critical spirit one 
broad question. It is this: What are the characteristic 
forces and influences brought to bear on the foreign 
policy of France by French Catholicism, considered as 
a social factor rather than as a system of religious 
teaching ? In dealing with that question it will be more 
to the point if we examine the complex and diverse 
psychology which underlies the organizations and pro- 
grammes, public declarations, etc., of French Catholics 
rather than to describe those organizations and pro- 
ammes themselves. 

Therefore I shall try in the first place to give the 
reader an idea of the particular conditions under which 
French Catholics, as such, take sides or remain neutral 
on questions of foreign policy. Then we shall consider 
some recent cases in which the Catholics have manifested 
typical reactions. This short historical account will help 
the reader to get at least a fairly general idea of the 
Catholic cntdieaien towards reinforcing the strength 
of the French nation in Europe today. 

In considering the psychological background and 
position of the different batholic groups, the question of 
doctrinal foundations as such need not interest us. I 
shall not attempt to explain at length the Catholic 
concept of the principles that ought to govern inter- 
national relations, how that concept has been traditionally 
maintained, or the developments it has recently under- 
gone. [I shall confine myself to describing the particular 
manner in which French Catholicism intervenes in 
temporal affairs. It intervenes from the moral point of 
view. But, as every human act has its moral implications 
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under one aspect or another, it would seem as if Catholi- 
cism must of its very nature intervene everywhere. 
Problems of public life, however, have a technical side 
which the Church admits to be outside her own sphere 
and towards which she assumes a non-committal attitude. 
This dual attitude, of intervention here and abstention 
there, gives a peculiar character to the position of the 
Christian in public life and helps to explain many of his 
difficulties and drawbacks. 

Let us first of all consider those situations in which, 
at least during the ten or fifteen years that followed 
the war of 1914-18, French Catholics felt themselves 
really strong, because inspired by the consciousness that 
they were acting on the dictates of their Faith. Catholics 
have one moral code, which is of universal application. 
By the very nature of their beliefs they are, as it were, 
predetermined to deal with the problem of an inter- 
national ethic, questions which have worldwide impli- 
cations and questions affecting principles of international 
justice. In this connection we may recall what happened © 
in 1920, when Pope Benedict laid it down once again 
that States are subject to the moral law just as individuals 
are—to the same moral law of justice and charity, which 
is universal, This principle, this Christian paradox, is 
opposed to all the more or less Machiavellian nationalisms, 
and the Pope’s proclamation of it condemned in advance, 
as it were, the ideologies of the totalitarian régimes 
according to which the State or the race is taken as the 
basis of an ethic which is fundamentally different from 
that of Christianity. For the Christian ethic is based on 
the rights of the human person and the personal relations 
arising out of these rights. The mind and policy of the 
Church tend accordingly towards an organization which 
would embrace all the nations in one great union. Other 
aims favoured by the Church were the submission of 
international disputes to arbitration, collective security 
and a reconciliation between the victors and vanquished 
after the war of 1914-18. That is why French Catholic 
Action has in the main run parallel to the work of 
Briand and Wilson, despite much hesitation and adverse 
criticism. ‘These events of the past, which now seem so 
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distant, have to be recalled to mind if we would under- 
stand the problems which French Catholics are facing 
today. 

in the conflict between the Church and nationalism 
there was a typical episode which aroused a great deal 
of feeling throughout the country in 1926. This was 
the condemnation of the Action Frangaise by Pope 
Pius XI. 

The political teachings of Maurras were opposed to 
the intervention of the Christian ethic in public life. 
From that point of view the condemnation of the Action 
Frangaise and the practical consequences which followed 
gave rise to an important revision of ideas on the part of 
many Catholics. Maurras’s teaching had given to the 
political thought of many Catholic intellectuals a certain 
rigorous logical form which is rather pleasing to the 
French mind. ‘Those Catholics who on leaving the 
Action Francaise could not be content with sentimental 
royalism or conservatism, turned towards the democratic 
— and some of them went far in that direction. 

is is not difficult to understand, for they had left 
Maurras in order to become Christians through and 
through. The democratic concept of the State and of 
politics cordially welcomes dodientions of principle, 
moral professions and especially the affirmation of an 
international ethic. Among the Catholic intellectuals 
whose pronouncements on the Abyssinian campaign 
and the civil war in Spain were applauded by left-wing 
politicians many, and by no means the less important 
of them, had come from the ranks of the Action Frangatse. 

Of course when we speak of French Catholics as a 
whole we must beware of confining ourselves to the 
intellectuals, no matter how famous they may be. As 
regards the group of intellectuals whom I have just 
mentioned, the important question is : How far are they 
representative and what is their influence on the general 
trend of Catholic thought in France? To answer that 
question we must examine the Catholic mass itself and 
its various ways of reacting towards international affairs. 
At the risk of over-simplification and of making dis- 
tinctions that do not strictly correspond to reality, we 
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may distinguish three categories : (1) the traditionalists, 
(2) the members of the various groups which are engaged 
directly in what is called Catholic Action and (3) those 
who, through various lay organizations which have no 
direct connection with the Church, are working for the 
establishment of the Christian ethic in public affairs. 
Let us take these categories in the order mentioned : 

(1) When I speak of traditionalists I mean all those who 
are called bien pensants in a rather uncomplimentary 
sense. ‘They are the great mass of more or less passive 
Catholics whose political alignment is with the various 
parties and leagues of the Right. From the Catholic 
standpoint these traditionalists exercise very little 
dynamic influence in public life; but it must not be 
forgotten that by the sheer weight of their numbers they 
influence the attitude of French Catholics as a whole. 
This group includes such people as retired officers, 
industrialists of the patriarchal type, shopkeepers and the 
mass of the pious small bourgeoisie, peasants who are 
content with their lot and feel no urge towards emanci- 
pation and, finally, the clergy who find it convenient to 
fall in with the views of their flock in temporal matters 
and complacently accept the policy of the provincial 
journals which call themselves “Catholic”. 

The lives of this whole group are dominated by 
traditions, the first of which is certainly the religious 
tradition. But they do not think about religion itself 
and they would be too timid to ask themselves how far 
the national and social traditions which they follow are 
in harmony with their religious beliefs. In foreign 
politics this Catholic mass follows unquestioningly the 
leaders and journalists of the Right. If we were to 
confine our survey to the period between 1880 and 1930 
we might be led to think that these Catholics of the 
Right are essentially nationalist. Were they not against 
Dreyfus and in favour of the three years military service ? 
After the war of 1914-18 they were against placing any 
confidence in Germany and they were opposed to what 
they called “Geneva Illusions”. But if we examine the 
matter somewhat more critically from the historical 
standpoint we shall find that in the nineteenth century 
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there existed a pacifism of the Right which was entirely 
opposed to the more venturesome spirits among the 
heirs of the Revolution and the Empire. In the general 
attitude which French Conservatives adopted towards 
foreign affairs during the years immediately preceding 
the present war, I do not think that the influence of the 
Conservative Catholics as such counted for much. It 
has manifested itself only in certain ideological orienta- 
tions such as, for instance, a passive feeling of regret at 
the departure of the old Austria and a sentimental 
affection for Italy, which is thought of as a Catholic 
country and “our Latin sister”. In line with this orienta- 
tion the traditionalists have shown a marked distrust and 
suspicion of “masonic” intrigues, institutions and govern- 
ments. 

All this is somewhat banal; but it explains the 
attitude of large sections of Conservative Catholics 
towards the ideological orientation which the totalitarian 
States have been able to give foreign policy during the 
past few years. French traditionalist Catholics failed to 
recognize the difference between the modern dictators 
and those great classic leaders who established their 

wer on the basis of law and order. These same 
Catholics failed to realize that the Church has its 
difficulties with the Duce and they did not grasp the 
significance of the conflict between National Socialism 
and Catholicism in Germany. Events in Spain, the 
anti-ecclesiastical excesses there in 1936, the widely 
published letters of Spanish bishops, whether individual 
or collective, and the declarations made by General 
Franco—all this confirmed the anxieties of Conservative 
Catholics in regard to the Communist peril, their fear 
of Soviet intrigues in Europe and their more or less 
avowed sympathies with the enemies of Moscow. Hence 
it is that in the recent division of the “moderates” on 
foreign policy the alignment taken up by the Catholics 
of the Right was not, generally speaking, due to their 
religious beliefs. ‘The deciding factor was the idea of 
social order and national sentiment. 

(2) In contradistinction to the rank and file of the 
traditionalists, the men of Catholic Action are primarily 
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concerned, everywhere and before all, with purel 
religious considerations. Living in close association with 
the Church and sometimes in the retirement of the 
Ecclesiastical world, the milieux of Catholic Action are 
not well known to the general public. Yet their import- 
ance is considerable. It is the importance of educational 
movements whose influence om over tens of thousands 
of boys and young men who, to a very large extent, owe 
a good part of their instruction to lay teaching. From 
our point of view, the men of Catholic Action are all 
those who deal with temporal problems in the light of 
the Faith, bringing the teachings of the Church directly 
to bear on them and thus to a certain degree involving 
= responsibility of the Church, in practice if not by 
right. 

Among the organizations through which this lay 
apostolate operates one of the best known is the ‘Feunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, whose main object is to bring the 
young workers under the influence of the Christian ideal 
and save them from the materialistic influence of the 
Socialist and Communist trade unions. Though founded 
only in 1927, it has already become a leading factor among 
the social organizations in France. A movement which 
is even more officially connected with the Church and 
which perhaps has a more direct influence in the formu- 
lation of public opinion on foreign affairs is that known as 
Semaines Sociales. ‘This was founded in 1904. It is an 
organization for the holding of periodical congresses 
during the course of which lectures and discussions on 
problems of the day are held. Among the topics of 
discussion international relations figure prominently. A 
still older organization is the Association Catholique de la 

eunesse Francaise, founded by Albert de Mun in 1886. 

uring the years that followed the war and up to his 
condemnation in 1926, this body actively combated the 
influence of Charles Maurras on the Catholic youth of 
France. 

In the nineteen-twenties, under the inspiration of the 
French Catholic Youth Organization, links were formed 
with the young Catholics of Italy and Germany. The 
former were largely under the influence of the Italian 
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Popular Party and the latter under the influence of the 
German Centre Party. In those days, when the 
democratic form of government still prevailed in Europe, 
it was possible to carry on international discussions and 
exchanges of views on Christian social ideals, inter- 
national justice and international reconciliation. But 
the movement began to be hampered by the rise of 
Fascism in Italy and National Socialism in Germany. 
On the whole it may be said that the men of Catholic 
Action were not at any time attracted to the Fascist 
or National Socialist ideas. And though they might 
dream of a Catholic régime of the Dolfuss-Schussnigg 
type, or that of Salazar, it was never, in fact, anything 
more than a dream. ‘They had a discreet appreciation 
for the existing liberalism of the secular State. People 
of this school of thought generally prefer to allow for 
differences of ideas and ideals in international affairs 
and they do not care for formulas that are too em- 
phatic and definite. In their declarations and writings 
they consider the question from many angles; first of 
all their principles, then such considerations as Vatican 
policy, ecclesiastical authority, with its habitual reserve, 
and the obligation not to run the risk of dividing Catholic 
opinion. Hence it is that the men engaged in the 
Catholic Action movement generally avoid technical 
questions of public administration and party politics. 
They prefer to remain “outside and above all parties”, 
devoting their energies principally to the task of expound- 
ing Christian principles and using moral persuasion of all 
kinds to have those principles put into practice in social life. 

But there are striking exceptions to this rule, as will 
appear the moment we uutie some of their represen- 
tative publications. Several of these publications are 
associated with the religious orders which own and edit 
them. Thus La Croix, edited by Pére Merklen, has 
become a daily source of information for the clergy and 
welfare workers. Its information on international affairs 
is often direct, objective and intelligent. And, consider- 
ing its special position and its public, its efforts towards 
impartiality are often praiseworthy. Some of its recent 
articles have attracted a great deal of attention, such as 
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that of Monsignor Fontenelle on Hitler’s visit to Rome, 
entitled “A Challenge to the Spirit”, a remarkably 
fine piece of religious eloquence. Etudes is an excellent 
bi-monthly review published by the Jesuits and ‘expressing 
in the matter of foreign relations the well-known views 
of its Editor-in-Chief, Pére de la Briére. It would be 
difficult to condense these views into a few brief formulas ; 
but their direction is clear. Roughly speaking, his ideal 
seems to be a juridical type of pacific organization of 
Europe, excluding the Soviet Union and limiting the 
totalitarian States. On a different basis and catering for 
a different public, the Dossiers de Action Populaire 
supplies priests and militant social workers with a certain 
amount of information on foreign countries and inter- 
national institutions. ‘The centres of influence from 
which these publications emanate must be taken into 
account in studying the history of French Catholicism 
during the past thirty years. 

The Dominicans are responsible for a more recent 
publication, La Vie Intellectuelle, which seems to be 
inspired by Lacordaire’s ideas, sometimes expressed in 
the accents of Savonarola. Within a few years it has 
gained a considerable amount of support and aroused 
not a little opposition. Both on the one side and the 
other, this has been largely due to its frankness, the clear. 
and uncompromising way it presents its opinions, 
sometimes forgetting that prudence for which the 
clergy are so often reproached. The staff of La Vie 
Intellectuelle also published a weekly entitled Sept which 
aroused similar enthusiasm and opposition. In 1937 
the title was altered to Temps Présent and the direction 
transferred to a group composed exclusively of laymen. 
Later on I shall discuss certain aspects of the policy 
followed by Sept and Temps Présent. Here I have merely 
called attention to their position as dictated by their 
principles ; otherwise an outsider might not place these 
papers in their proper setting and expect from them 
more than they ~ to give. Since its fusion with La 
Vie Catholique, Temps Présent has become the Catholic 
weekly of those people who seek to remain “outside and 
above all parties”. But the opinions of the paper are 
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definitely those of laymen and do not involve the Church. 
Hence the importance given to moral considerations, 
rather than doctrinal, and the stress laid on questions of 
principle. But when faced with the question of how 
they would put their theories into practice and how they 
would solve technical problems of administration in the 
light of their theories, the Temps Présent writers are not 
so sure of themselves and are sometimes inconsistent. 
But these uncertainties and inconsistencies are typical of 
a large number of French Catholics, generally belonging 
to the younger generation, who are idealists, unwilling 
to conform to the established routine of things, dis- 
contented and waiting for some definite lead. 

(3) Part of the editorial staff of T _ Present belongs 
to that third category of Catholics who are making it, 
above all, their task to work for the establishment 
of Christian ideals in public life but who realize that 
Christian principles alone do not supply an entirely 
adequate basis for the formation of judgements and 
decisions in temporal matters. In practical affairs they 
work to the best of their ability to see that Christian 
principles are adhered to; but they claim freedom of 
choice in those questions in which the Church does not 
interfere. These men include the Christian trade 
unionists, democrats whose inspiration is drawn from 
the Christian ideal, and Catholics who have joined certain 
recent groups, the modern equivalent of the “sociétés de 
pensées”. ‘The same men belong very often to more than 
one of these groups and share the dominant opinion in 
one group though it may be quite different from the 
dominant attitude of another group to which they 
belong. 

Among the organizations which represent those 
French Catholics whom I have placed in the third 
category one of the most important is the Confédération 
Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens. Unlike their 
colleagues of the Confédération Générale du Travail (the 
Marxist organization), the Christian trade unionists have 
maintained an extreme reserve in regard to foreign affairs. 
The activities of their leaders, however, have brought 
them into touch, either through Geneva or through their 
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own international congresses, with foreign Christian 
trade unions which were very active and powerful in 
the democratic period following the war of 1914-18. 
Owing to the suppression of Christian trades unions, 
together with their socialist counterparts, in the 
totalitarian States, the French Christian Trade Union 
—though founded for the purpose of combating 
Communism and Marxism—rebelled against the anti- 
Marxist propaganda launched in the totalitarian States. 
This was because the Christian trade unionists of France 
wished to uphold that liberty of association which is an 
essential part of their creed. They are also opposed to 
the corporatism of the Dolfuss-Schuschnigg type. In this 
they are typical of that section of the French population 
which is very conscious of those social rights that have 
been won through generations of struggle and which are 
therefore fiercely defended. As to the journalistic 
organs that represent the views of the Christian trade 
unionists, in so far as they are interested in politics as 
such, one may mention the Feune Republique, the Parts 
Democrate Populaire and especially the Aube. 

In the period immediately following the world war the 
expansion of Christian trade unionism in several European 
countries was accompanied by the development of 
Catholic political parties with democratic tendencies. In 
Germany the Centre Party became one of the strongest 
forces in the Reichstag and three of its leaders became 
Chancellors. In Italy the Populist Party, founded 
immediately after the war, grew to be the second largest in 
Parliament. The Czecho-Slovak Popular Party and the 
Christian Socialist Party in Austria were other examples 
of the Catholic effort to make the Christian ideal a 
— factor in the field of politics. All these parties 

ased their activities on democratic principles, directing 
their efforts towards promoting social justice and the 
emancipation of the working classes. In the field of 
international politics they advocated support of the 
League of Nations, international co-operation and recon- 
ciliation of ex-enemy countries. But with the rise of the 
totalitarian régimes Catholic parties in Germany and 


Italy and elsewhere declined and finally disappeared. 
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French Catholicism accordingly lost much of its influence 
in international politics. This general European picture 
must be borne in mind if we would place French 
Catholicism in its proper perspective as an international 
political factor. | 

This is not the place to describe and explain the 
difficulties to be encountered in France by any demo- 
cratic movement which puts forward the principles of 
the Christian religion as the basis of its political activities. 
We are a profoundly secular Nation and State, opposed 
to all forms of clerical interference and hostile to any 
kind of religio-political activities. Within recent years 
a large body of opinion that had hitherto been distinctly 
anti-clerical has begun to appreciate the attitude of those 
Catholics who have shown independence of judgement of 
liberty of choice in practical politics. Reference to a 
Christian ethic in public life no longer shocks even the 
more sturdy champions of laicism in politics. On the 
contrary, they have shown a keen interest in the definite 
line of conduct adopted by Catholics on several recent 
occasions, especially in the matter of foreign politics. 

I come now to deal with some concrete instances which 
illustrate the general statements I have made in regard 
to the influence of French Catholics on the foreign 
policy of their country. For this purpose I shall take 
four significant cases: The Italo-Abyssinian war, the fate 
of Austria under the Dolfuss-Schuschnigg régime, the civil 
war in Spain and the Czecho-Slovak crisis. 

We need not dwell very long on the question of the 
Italo-Abyssinian campaign. It will be sufficient to 
recall the different stands taken by various repre- 
sentatives of Catholic thought, because the policies 
then adopted had important consequences later on. 
The majority of Catholics who take their views from the 
papers of the Right, whether Parisian or | pegs 
accepted an anti-sanctionist policy in regard to Italy 
without any difficulty. To convince these rather simple- 
minded traditionalist Catholics it was enough if the 
papers of the Right talked about the solidarity of Western 
and Latin civilization, the German danger and the 
necessity of assisting Italy, and accused the League of 
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Nations of being under Protestant or masonic influences, 
and so forth. Sept adopted a completely different atti- 
tude, which it expressed with admirable clarity. Froma 
rigorously moral point of view, Catholic intellectuals and 
even theologians condemned Italy’s aggression. Italian 
religious circles were disconcerted by such reactions in 
France, where they had counted on the unanimous 
approval of Catholic opinion. Thus Sept and the 
Vie Intellectuelle, under the aegis of the Dominicans, 
made some bitter enemies among leading Catholics both 
at home and abroad. The Aube also took a strong line, 
not only from the moral but also from the political 
standpoint. It considered the application of sanctions 
to be the first test of strength between the organization 
of collective security and a totalitarian State which 
repudiated international law. The attitude of the 
christian democrats was less surprising than that of 
certain intellectuals such as Jacques Maritain, who 
elaborated a political philosophy based on the dignity 
and rights of the human person and opposed to all forms 
of totalitarianism. 

Austria had the almost unanimous sympathy of French 
Catholics in her resistance to National Socialism. ‘The 
traditionalists could not be otherwise than in favour of 
an Austrian State founded on a Christian interpretation 
of social problems as Dolfuss had conceived it. The 
authoritarian corporate State found favour with certain 
anti-democratic circles among French Catholics, while 
practical Catholics could not help admiring a Con- 
stitution which declared itself to be inspired by the papal 
encyclicals. But there was also a solid bulk of Catholic 
opinion on the other side. The Christian trade unionists 
openly declared that the Corporative State in Austria 
did not correspond to their principles; for any trade 
unions controlled by the State were contrary to the 
fundamental principles of liberty of choice in the trade 
union Government. Without feeling any sympathy for 
the doctrinaires of Viennese Social Democracy, the demo- 
crats of the 4ube and the Politique were disturbed at the 
harsh policy of the Austrian Chancellor towards the 
Marxist workers, for they saw in those workers a possible 
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bulwark against Hitlerism. But despite all these divergent 
and sometimes conflicting opinions, French Catholics as 
a whole agreed on the necessity of maintaining Austria, 
both in the interests of France and of Christian civiliza- 
tion. If National Socialism were a rival Weltanschauung, a 
pagan spirit inspiring the body politic, then it was 
necessary to have a Christian civilization on German 
soil to oppose National Socialism. 

One of the most far sighted among German Catholics, 
Werner Thormann, published an article in La Politique 
in April 1938, after the Anschluss. The article was 
entitled The Austrian Drama a European Defeat. Most 
French Catholics felt with the writer that the defeat 
of Austria meant a defeat for Christian civilization. 
“A spiritual defeat,” wrote Pére Delos in La Vie [ntel- 
lectuelle, adding that even if the soul of Catholicism was 
still intact, it was undoubtedly a blow to Christian civiliza- 
tion. ‘“‘Men have swept away institutions,” he said, 
“which had developed out of the Christian leaven, and 
it is the men who are charged with their defence who are 
beaten.” This theologian added that it was necessary 
to make the position clear in order to reassure those 
among the faithful who were almost in despair. These 
must be reminded that “the leaven of spiritual life 
remains”. ‘Though institutions are destroyed, souls 
remain.” As citizens of a free democracy FrenchCatholics 
spoke out freely and felt that they were obliged to do 
so in view of the fact that Cardinal Innitzer had gone 
over to the side of the conqueror. The historian will 
undoubtedly consider those March days as a turning 
point in French spiritual history. Ecclesiastical prudence 
was set aside and free speech was expressed in the language 
of the Gospels. | : 

At a great meeting of protest held in the Ambassadeurs 
Theatre on 19 March, Pére Bernadot emphasized the 
responsibilities of those who enjoyed freedom of speech. 
**A Church that is silent dies”, he said, “Our Aye should 


be Aye and our No should be No”. Gabriel Marcel, a 
distinguished man of the Right, spoke together with 
Jacques Maritain. ‘The spirit of the meeting was an 
affirmation of the independence of individual thought 
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in opposition to both nationalistic and Marxist totali- 
tarianism. It was just after the worst raids on Bar- 
celona. ‘These were recalled. The shadows cast over 
- Spain as well as those hanging over Austria seemed to 
dominate the meeting. “Christ,” said Mauriac, “is not 
under the orders of any army leader.” ‘The great novelist 
was thinking of the Catholic bourgeoisie of his own 
country who were still rejoicing over what was happening 
in Spain. “The frightful synchronization of Hitler’s 
entry into Vienna”, he said, “and the victory of the 
Italo-German ’planes in Catalonia has not yet opened 
their eyes.” “The ring is closing round us,” & wrote in 
Temps Présent (18 March). “On Saturday, the day of the 
Anschluss, at the Arc de Triomphe men greeted the 
standard of Verdun with the Nazi salute.” These 
quotations illustrate how severe a test events in Austria 
and Spain were for some French Catholics. 

The importance of the Spanish Civil War lies in the 
fact that from July 1936 onwards the Totalitarian States 
disguised their activities as a defensive crusade against 
Communism. The part played by propaganda in forming 
opinion on foreign policy is not generally understood. 
In France anti-Marxist propaganda is generally intended 
for consumption by those Catholics who are against the 
principles of Marxism as such. ‘These people are 
suspicious of any offer of a modus vivendt with Marxism 
and they have been warned a number of times by the 
Pope against the grave and often subtle peril of atheistic 
Communism. From this point of view the events of 
July 1936 hold a central position in the complex inter- 
national situation. The acts of violence against eccle- 
siastics, church buildings and institutions and, except in 
the Basque provinces, the disappearance of the practice 
of religion in the parts of Spain that had remained in 
the hands of the entered were concrete facts that 
could be photographed. This had an important effect on 
the French Catholic mind. Moreover, in other demo- 
cratic countries such as the United States, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, Catholic opinion was 
almost unanimously on the side of Franco’s Government. 

The ecclesiastical world everywhere seemed to be 
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united by the unanimous attitude of the Spanish bishops ; 
and even in France the horrors perpetrated by the Reds 
determined the pro-Franco attitude of the large majority 
of Catholics. But a certain number of French Catholics 
showed independence of judgement in regard to the 
Spanish “national” movements and opposed the general 
current. In this case it was the intellectuals who took 
the lead and the audience they found willing to listen 
to them consisted of people with democratic leanings, 
or simply those who disliked and felt anxiety about any 
appearance of solidarity between religion and Fascist 
itn or Fascist activities. ‘This independent attitude, 
which was an easier matter for laymen than for ecclesias- 
tics, was expressed in certain articles published by La 
Croix, Sept and La Vie Intellectuelle. 

The Spanish affair lasted over two years. But the 
Czecho-Slovak drama was brief and did not afford 
sufficient time for French Catholic thought as a whole to 
take up a definite alignment. The main body of Catholic 
opinion was influenced by the newspapers of the Right 
and especially by the idea that the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment was a masonic institution in league with Moscow. 
But there was a minority which took a strong stand on the 
opposite side. Thus, for instance, M. Beuve-Méry’s 
article in the Politique of April 1938 reads now almost like 
a prophecy. “A German peace is on the way,” he said. 
“Nazism reigns in Vienna. Less than twenty years 
after Versailles and St. Germain the territorial clauses of 
the treaties begin to flutter like dead leaves before the 
blast from the North.” Materially, he continued, the 
great democracies are still the strongest Powers ; but they 
are overcome by a sort of paralysis which renders them 
incapable of employing their strength effectively at a 
crucial moment. A journalistic controversy set in 
between Christian pacifists on the one side and active 
interventionists on the other. A writer on the inter- 
ventionist side declared : “France’s role today is not in 
fact to accept martyrdom, following the example of 
Christ, but rather to draw the sword, which He rejected”. 
I have not space here to give a longer account of the 
controversy over the Czecho-Slovak crisis. I shall only 
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make two remarks in regard to it: Is it not inevitable, 
on the one hand, that men with a moral bent should be 
chiefly preoccupied with the purity of the causes they 
are asked to take up and of Rm means by which those 
causes are to be defended? They will consequently be 
very sensitive to the arguments of the opposite side. In 
order to avoid discussion on the threat of war and the 
war spirit, they have recourse to discussing concessions 
and proposals for a general settlement and a new European 
statute. Others, however, feel that they are engaged 
in a trial of strength in which defeat is certain for those 
who hesitate when faced with the inevitable imperfection 
of any temporal cause and who will give the impression 
of wishing above all to avoid certain risks. This is an 
extremely acute problem : What should be our frame of 
mind and what means should we employ to defend a 
country, a civilization? But the significance of this 
problem is not generally grasped by the majority. 

Our analysis has shown two main types of Catholic 
opinion: the mass which conforms to the political 
a of the Right and a living movement of 
thought which represents a free reflection on actual 
events, What will be the result of this? The answer 
that the future will give depends not on Catholics alone, 
but on the destiny of the nation as a whole. However 
promising they may seem, such beginnings are precarious : 
for what remained of the “Christian Democracy” of 
1848 after the coming of the Second Empire ? 

The historian is not a prophet and I have tried to 
write as an historian even of the present situation. Yet 
even in this present situation Catholicism is concerned 
with absolute values. The whole preceding analysis leads 
us to ask how a French Catholic today can envisage the 
grafting of his religion on to the temporal order. From 
the point of view of foreign policy, the fundamental 
problem which, after the last war, was the organization 
of democratic Europe, has become that of the co-existence 
of democratic and totalitarian states, the latter contin- 
ually expanding, the former in constant retreat. Nor is 
it merely a question of forms of government. It is, with 
National Socialism, above all a question of a conception 
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of reality expressed in ways of life which tend to spread 
beyond the German sphere. It is a question of a new 
civilization. If we simply had to find a peaceful modus 
vivendi between two different types of state, there would 
be no difference of opinion among French Catholics, for 
none of them wants an “ideological war” or desires an 
“armed apostolate”. But the problem is different. 
How is an old civilization to withstand the penetration 
of these new forms? France, which is a civilization as 
well as a territory, has to face a psychological test of 
strength, and the great question in the minds of all 
French Christians today is: What is the contribution 
of Catholicism to the psychological and spiritual strength 
of our country ? 

Now the existence in France of a living religion provides 
a real answer to certain prejudices and to certain types 
of anti-French propaganda. We all know the way in 
which our adversaries have exploited the religious argu- 
ment: that modern France, child of the Revolution, is a 
nation of atheists, once anti-clerical and now permeated 
with Communism. Catholics who are proud of the 
freedom of their country bear witness that this is false. 

But this argument is not enough. France is a 
secular State ; but secularism, as one of its exponents said, 
in no sense connotes totalitarianism. When faced with 
the totalitarian régimes secularism develops a liberal 
outlook. The French desire an official philosophy, no 
State-imposed conformity. ‘The unity of the nation 
is in no sense based on political doctrines and is in no 
sense sectarian. On the contrary, by its very essence it 
accepts the coexistence of diverse spiritual families whose 
members are free to draw inspiration from their own 
convictions in private and in public life. 

Whence comes the unity and strength of the non- 
totalitarian nation? From the purely material con- 
sideration of territory, common interests and a common 
way of living? Not at all. The national unity arises 
from a common consciousness of certain values which 
combine to form an ideal of life that is utterly opposed 
to the totalitarian participle. Pére Doncoeur, in an 
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Péguy, a Dreyfusard and a Christian, recognized that the 
spirit which animates lay France and that which animates 
Catholic France areone. Péguy called France “the patron 
and witness (and often the martyr) of liberty in the 
world”, And the liberty which she guards “is even the 
condition of grace”. ‘To reawaken a sense of individual 
autonomy, to defend reason, to reject the false autonomy 
of the spiritual and the intellectual, to renounce a 
munill god in the shape of the totalitarian State— 
how can such ideals not be common alike to the anti- 
clerical and the Catholic, to the man who is chiefly 
concerned with the dignity of human life and to the 
man who is searching for something more, namely, for a 
religion in spirit and in truth? France’s problem today, 
in the eyes of lal, is to restore to the eternal stirrings of 
the spirit an historical reality and a field of activity in the 
present which will give back to democracy the dynamic 
force which it has lost. To this work Christian thought 
and Christian action can make their contribution. 
PauL VIGNAUX. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
POST-WAR EUROPE 


A? I was sitting down to write this article I was 
suddenly reminded of a scene in a Spanish comedy 
by Tirso de Molina, which had greatly impressed me. 
Someone meets the manservant Pablo in the street and 
asks him: “Do you know that your master’s house is 
on fire?” “Yes,” Pablo replies, “I know it, but let us 
speak of something else.” And then the servant begins 
to unfold ideas about the future, ideas which have nothing 
to do with the house whick, in the meantime, has gone 
up in flames. Our house is on fire today. But unlike 
Pablo, who calmly walks away, everyone of us is trying 
to help as best he can to extinguish the fire and to prevent 
the incendiary from doing harm in future. This is the 
main task. But as long as human beings exist there will 
be Pablos ; in each of us there is a bit of a Pablo. Our 
house, Europe, is on fire, but let us speak of something 
else today. A new house will have to be built. Let us 
see whether this time it cannot be built of fireproof 
material. But let us at the same time consider what 
elements are surviving the test of fire, so that perhaps 
they can be used again for the construction of the new 
house. 

The economic problems which are to be discussed in 
the following pages can only be one part of the general 
problem of European reconstruction. And not even the 
most important one. Europe’s present-day crisis is 
spiritual and political and the solution of these problems 
will be the foundation of anew Europe. Only a secondary 
though, it is true, an important part will be allotted 
to economy, the part we might say of the mortar which 
serves to hold together the masonry. Many people today 
wish and believe that salvation will be found in far- 
reaching decentralization which by encouraging region- 
alism will do justice to the manifold spiritual, cultural 
and political needs of our continent. But this decentrali- 
zation will have to be encompassed by a European tie 
of fellowship. With regard to both principles, that of 
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regional decentralization as well as that of a common and 

uniting tie of fellowship, economic matters will have an 

important task to fulfil; especially important naturally 

wherever an understanding can more easily be arrived at 

- ree questions than in the spiritual or political 
eld. 

During the last decades many wide plans have been 
made, laying the foundations for a future economic 
system. In so far as they do not consist of the manifestos 
of political parties or of limited group interests much 
that is of value can be learned from them. Without a 
doubt the two most important recent European 
plans (appearing in 1930 and 1937 respectively) were the 
Papal Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno”, whose content 
was social and political, and the Van-Zeeland plan which 
was concerned with the reconstruction of world economy 
and world finance. In the Van-Zeeland plan, however, 
the mistake is made of over-rating economic questions. 
The author wants to establish an international system as 
the foundation of and as a first step towards a general 
re-organization. He believes that if an economic under- 
standing were reached, the balance of political and 
spiritual matters would follow. This over-rating of 
economic factors and lack of comprehension for the 
primacy of spiritual and political questions had already 
been the reason for the failure of the World Economic 
Conference and explains why all the attempts of the 
last few years to reach political understanding by way 
of trade agreements between States which profess 
contrasting political ideologies, have proved quite futile. 
The Papal Encyclical, whose ideas move more on social 
than economic lines, does not make this mistake. It is 
mainly a discussion with socialism and its emphasis is 
placed on the one hand to the problem of the employer 
and the employed and on the other hand to defending the 
idea of private property, which is a fundamental principle 
of Catholic economy, as against the socialist and collecti- 
vist tendencies of the Labour movement. But the 
Encyclical, written as early as 1930, could not take any 
account of totalitarianism, the radical evil of our time, 
for, apart from the socialist version of this experiment in 
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Soviet Russia, it had not yet made its appearance in the 
economic field, either in Italy or in Germany. The 
Germany of 1930 was in the midst of the most serious 
economic crisis, which she tried to master by the 
traditional prescriptions of liberal economy. The 
emergency decrees of the Briining Government, which 
had been intended to be transitory measures, followed 
later ; they were a first step towards the totality of the 
State. When the Nazis came into power in 1933 they 
discovered that some preparatory work had been done 
for them by these decrees. In Italy the situation was 
different. Here the peculiarity had arisen that Fascism, 
which made no secret of its claim to political totality, 
had developed an economic doctrine which in its main 
features must be characterized as absolutely liberal. 
The Carta del Lavoro, the fundamental economic law 
of Fascism, was passed in 1927. ‘The social contrasts are 
solved by the establishment of the corporative State, 
which really means nothing else but that employers and 
employed meet on a footing of equality at the same 
table and that if quarrels arise the representative of the 
State gives the decision. But ae about 1933 this 
influence of the State was very limited. The paragraphs 
VII and IX of the Carta del Lavoro, which have gained 
a certain fame—without being especially mentioned they 
had also found favour in the Papal Encyclical of 1930 
—expressly state that private initiative is to remain the 
basis of Fascist economy and that the State is only to 
intervene either “if there is a lack or insufficiency of 
private initiative or if political interests of the State are 
concerned”. But despite all contemporary assertions 
that autarky and economic control by the State have 
always been the fundamental pillars of Fascist economy, 
State intervention in questions of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption was virtually non-existent before 
1936 ; it could only be found in some fields of agricultural 
development (bonifica integrale) and public works. The 
change of front to totalitarianism, which ended by 
incorporating Italian economy completely into the 
political system, only began in 1936 and then not for 
economic but for purely nationalist-imperialist reasons. 
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The change has been attributed to sanctions, but in 
reality the entire process developed under the influence 
of the Axis policy. 
If the Italian example has been recounted in detail 
here, it was done in view of the fact that a better 
knowledge of the future economic formation of Europe 
can be gained from the Italian example than from any 
other country. The situation in Fascist Italy has often 
been underlined in order to prove that political totali- 
tarianism and a certain kind of economic liberalism can 
co-exist. ‘Today we see that this proof is not conclusive 
and that the two systems cannot exist side by side in 
the long run. Despite the compromise of the Carta 
del Lavoro, Italy after embarking on a nationalist and 
imperialist programme at the end of the Abyssinian and 
Spanish wars and above all after the conclusion of the 
Axis pact has now acknowledged even in her economy 
the unlimited principle of the totalitarian State. The 
Carta del Lavoro, stressing private initiative and affirming 
private property, is today nothing but a scrap of paper. 
at can we conclude from this ? That the co-existence 
of a different political and economic order, or the 
possibility of an economy existing in independence of its 
political framework must be regarded as exploded 
errors. ‘There is as little room for them in a future Europe 
as for the notion, derived from a similar historical train 
_ of thought, that the internal policy of a State is its own 
affair and can tolerate no interference from outside. 
Only if it is fully understood that the economic recon- 
struction of Europe can only be a part of and must be 
dependent on its political reconstruction, can individual 
problems of the post-war economy be approached. 

We must make one assumption with regard to the end 
of the war, that the Allies will win. The alternative, 
Hitler’s victory, would be followed by German hegemony 
not only in Europe but in the world and by the slavery 
of mankind. We do not know what picture Europe will 
present after the war, We do not know what will be 
the extent of devastation, of annihilation both of the 
means of production and of capital. We do not know— 
and that is of importance when considering questions of 
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trade and taxation—the territorial conditions which 
will have arisen after the armistice. We do not know 
whether and where there may be armies of occupation. 
We do not know whether the war will have spread to 
other continents, which then might be materially and 
psychologically affected in the aid they could give to the 
reconstruction of Europe. Finally we neither know how 
large the harvest will be which Russian Bolshevism may 
have reaped in Europe, nor whether large districts in 
the East of our continent, which today are still regarded 
as belonging to European economy, may not for this 
reason be missing when the time for the reconstruction 
of Europe has come. 

But there are certain things we do know today which, 
whatever may happen, will leave their mark on the future 
reconstruction of European economy. One thing is sure : 
after the armistice, from one day to the next, Europe 
will be burdened by an army of unemployed compared to 
which the highest figures during the worst years of the 
world crisis will appear harmless. Not only will the 
armies, as in 1918, be demobilized and millions of people 
be set free, but all those who today are occupied in the 
war industry will have to be switched over to civilian 
production. These changes will, especially in the 
countries of Central Europe, hit many more people than 
was the case after the last war. This war is a total war ; 
in Germany and in the occupied territories there is 
already hardly any civilian production, as every available 
worker has been mobilized directly or indirectly for the 
purpose of warfare. In England and France too this 
will be the case after the war and to a much larger extent 
than after the war in 1918. 

Another consequence of total war is an almost entire 
neglect of the demands for civilian-consumption goods 
and the means for their production ; the war will therefore 
be followed by an unparallelled demand for these goods. 
For a long time, however, it will not be answered, first, 
because there will be no meaps of production and 
secondly—especially in Central Europe—because general 
impoverishment and the breakdown of the various 
currency systems will have wiped out the people’s 
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urchasing power. This is the negative side and it will 
be terrible in its consequences. But it is perhaps not 
excessively optimistic to hold the opinion that there may 
be some positive sides to the problem on the ideological 
rather than the material plane. The first and main 
support for this belief is that the Allies who on principle 
deny the totalitarian State and consequently also the 
nationalization of industry, have in certain conditions and 
to a large extent adapted their economic system to the 
pattern of the Nazis for the duration of the war and will 
thereby obtain an economy which will very much 
resemble that of the Nazis by the end of the war. It may 
at first appear paradoxical to regard this as a positive 
factor, yet the present situation in which under force 
majeure England and France are obliged to adopt certain 
totalitarian methods, even if only with the intention of 
gradually abandoning them after the war, probably 
enables them to understand certain problems more clearly 
than would have been the case if this war, like the last, 
could have been conducted more or less on the lines of 
economic liberalism. When this war started there were, 
for instance, still some people who believed that, after 
Hitler’s defeat, it would be possible to return—perhaps 
not politically but uunialioan the position of 1920, 
= s even to that of 1913. These people have been 

rought into closer touch with reality, thanks to the 
revolutionary necessity which forces England to fight 
Hitler with his own weapons. 

After this war the economic systems both of England 
and France, of their two empires as well as of the extensive 
colonial possessions of our Allies, Holland and Belgium, 
will have been strongly assimilated to the economic 
system of the totalitarian States. This assimilation may 
perhaps offer a joint basis for future reconstruction, one 
which existed neither practically nor ideologically in 
1918. This does not imply that the Allies have thereby 
acknowledged the totalitarian system for all time. On 
the contrary, the forced acceptance of this principle 
during the war will enable them to become better 
acquainted with it and to develop certain totalitarian 
principles in accordance with their own regional problems 
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and traditions. They will be given a valuable stimulus 
which they would otherwise perhaps not have received 
and which may help them to a better approach to the 
problem of future construction and above all give them 
the opportunity of analysing more correctly the economic 
position of their vanquished opponent, which in many 
respects will resemble their own. England’s present 
economic revolution, which was inaugurated by the 
Churchill-Attlee-Morrison Government, has, for ex- 
ample, already given the lie to the Nazis’ old propaganda 
against the “decadent plutocracies” and rendered it 
ineffective. During the course of the war the German 
people will more and more understand that the Nazi 
thesis that Europe is divided into decadent capitalist and 
“rising young” socialist States cannot be maintained. 

Nevertheless a fundamental difference remains which 
lies in the fact that England and France have at present 
introduced totalitarian methods for reasons of necessity, 
while fully understanding that after the victory the aim 
must be to defeat and abolish totalitarianism. Further- 
more, the Allies are beginning to understand that 
liberalism is no longer the alternative to the totalitarian 
standpoint, an opinion which still dominates the Van- 
Zeeland plan. A realization that to return to Jaisser 
faire would no longer cure the diseases of our economic 
system is growing even among orthodox liberals. Who, 
for instance, nowadays still believes that a country which 
no longer possesses any peasants or artisans but only an 
industrial population will restore the former by a return 
to economic liberalism ? Who still believes that it would 
be possible by economic liberalism to re-establish social 
and economic balance in the Europe of the future? 
Who believes that it would help to bring sense and dignity 
back into the life of the individual ? 

Relief from totalitarianism cannot be achieved by a 
relapse into economic liberalism. Economic liberty must 
in future be one of these prerogatives of the individual 
for which this war is being fought, but so as to be able to 
create this economic liberty, which is no longer a vague 
idea but one of the fundamentals of our future economic 
system, a situation must be brought about which allows as 
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many people as possible to lead a life based on the highest 
attainable degree of material and spiritual liberty. No 
one will deny that the preliminary stipulation is the re- 
establishment of private property, of the possibility of 
an independent choice of work, both foundations for 
this economic system. Large cities, big concerns, blocks 
of houses, mass unions of workers or employers, mammoth 
concerns and monopolies, all these evils which developed 
in the era of liberalism must disappear if the social balance 
is to be re-established. Decentralization, not only polit- 
‘ically but also in economic life, furtherance of the small and 
regional places of production, settlements, encouragement 
of classes such as the peasants, artisans and small business- 
men where the danger of proletarization is slight, such 
are the steps which must be taken to check the growth of 
giant concerns with totalitarian tendencies. In the 
economic field this process denotes a departure from 
industrialization, in the social field, de-proletarianization. 
In this way only will it be possible to overcome Fascist- 
nationalist totalitarianism and to build a stronghold 
against Bolshevist collectivism which otherwise might 
invade Europe. 

But the difficulties of such a reorganization should not 
be underrated. Centralization and totalitarian leadership 
will flourish in this war. The proletarian body of workers 
on the one hand and the large-scale industrialist aiming 
at monopolies on the other both amicably sailing under 
the flag of State control, will conquer positions even in 
this country which they are unlikely to give up of their 
own free wil.. After the war, therefore, the task of the 
State may not consist in withdrawing the control it has 
so far exercised ; on the contrary the process of trans- 
formation will have to be launched by the State for, 
without its help, economy, which by then will have been 
robbed of all private initiative, cannot fulfil its task. 
The State will also have the task of watching over 
and carrying through the general lines of Europe’s 
economic reconstruction. 

_ Behind the difficulties placed by inertia or self interest 
in the path of reconstruction lie other and more for- 
midable obstacles inherited from the devastation of war 
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-—unemployment, the breakdown of currencies, the tran- 
sition from a war to a peace economy, the satisfaction of 
demands for consumption goods, which for years have 
been neglected, coupled with an almost complete lack 
of purchasing power, general destruction of the means of 
production and exhausted stocks. These are all problems 
which can only be solved from a European and not a 
national standpoint. This fact is in no way opposed to 
the development of decentralization ; on the contrary, the 
hardships will probably be diminished by far-reaching 
schemes of regional distribution. Especially at the 
beginning, there must be planning on a European scale 
and individual questions must be considered not from a 
national but from an inter-European standpoint. And 
the planning authority, contrary to the old dispensation 
of the League of Nations, must be furnished with 
executive powers. In this respect the existing economic 
union of Great Britain and France and their colonial 
empires, which Belgium and Holland in the meantime 
have joined by entering the sterling bloc, will offer a 
valuable nucleus to which the other European countries . 
can be added later on. It is certainly conceivable that in 
international matters a regulation will be found similar 
to that which was nationally thought of by the creators 
of the Italian “Carta del Lavora”, which was never 
fulfilled owing to Italy’s changeover to totalitarianism. 
Nowadays it is often said that the autarkic economy of 
many European States will accelerate future recon- 
struction and ease the catastrophic situation at the end 
of the war. For, the argument goes on, the furtherance 
of agricultural and industrial production from national 
materials can after the war be placed at the disposal of 
civilian production. In this manner it will be possible to 
produce goods regionally which would otherwise have 
to be imported from abroad, an impossibility in view of 
the probable breakdown of the currency system in many 
countries. Theoretically the argument is to some extent 
correct but it should not be overlooked that autarkic 
industrial concerns are technically very vulnerable. As 
they, furthermore, work almost exclusively for war 
requirements, and must consequently be regarded as 
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military objectives, it is very doubtful whether they will 
still be able to work at the end of the war. This applies 
to industrial autarky. As far as agricultural autarky is 
concerned, nowhere, not even in Germany or Italy, has 
it been possible to ensure sufficient nutrition for the 
entire population. As a rule partial successes have been 
achieved in certain branches of agriculture and then only 
at the expense of the production of other goods. Further- 
more, the increased costs of autarkic production are nearly 
everywhere accompanied by a deterioration of quality, 
an artificial decrease of wages and a lower standard of 
living. These reasons are a sufficient argument against 
the continuation of this artificial economic system in the 
reconstruction of Europe, but there is a different and 
decisive reason for its quick abolition. Autarky is the 
economic expression of nationalism. The meaning of 
autarky is not to procure a better standard of living for 
the population nor to increase the wealth of the country 
concerned, but to prepare for war. In the interests of 
imperialism, autarky consciously ignores one of the 
fundamentals of economic life which, like the principle 
of private property and of free choice of profession, 
belongs to ie conditions of liberty, progress and civiliza- 
tion, the principle of the international division of labour. 
It is mainly for this reason that there is no room for 
autarky in a Europe of the future. Autarky concerns 
can be utilized during the period of transition to alleviate 
difficulties, but in the final stabilization of peace in 
Europe these economic strongholds of nationalism must 
be demolished. | 

But the material and financial exhaustion of Europe 
after the war makes it appear doubtful whether the 
continent will be able to recover through its own 
exertions. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
the Allies can avail themselves of enormous economic 
resources, especially with regard to raw materials in their 
Overseas possessions of England, France, Holland and 
Belgium which have already been pooled in a united war 
economy. ‘This co-operation might continue after the 
war and might be enlarged by adding the overseas 
possessions of other European States. The economic de- 
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nationalization of colonial property in order to supply all 
Europe with raw materials should not offer insuperable 
difficulties, especially after the positive declarations of 
the British Government (expressed before and during the 
war). Finally with regard to the non-European Powers 
it is to be hoped that their financial strength will to a 
certain extent be placed at the disposal of European 
reconstruction. It must be assumed that the U.S.A. will 
be interested in making the gold they will have accu- 
mulated during the war available for European recon- 
struction in the shape of every kind of credits, if only 
so as Not to be stifled by it. If such is the case, contrary 
to the experience of the 1920’s, investment will have to 
be carried out according to a general European plan, 
perhaps through a central credit bank on the lines of the 
B.I.S. which might be established specifically to this end. 
A repetition of the unplanned credits which started the 
German transfer problem and were also largely responsible 
for serious economic crises in all the countries of Central 
Europe must be avoided. _ 

Nor should it be difficult to find a basis for a large 
American credit operation. Economic concerns might be 
utilized, which have no regional character, since for 
technical reasons they are not adapted to the process of 
decentralization. Traffic and electric power are obvious 
examples. It is conceivable that such concerns, especially 
in Central European countries which are in need of 
reconstruction, could be de-nationalized and be re- 
established as inter-European companies. Such a scheme 
is practicable in the case of Europe’s railway systems, air 
traffic, post and telegraph service and navigation. A 
European electricity company—co-operating with gas 
works and to a certain extent with water supplies, might 
furnish the basis for inter-European public suppl 


companies without disturbing the process of decentrali- 
zation; for these are branches of industry which, for 
technical reasons, are not suited for small and average- 
sized concerns. These inter-European companies, how- 
ever, might be conducted on the lines of private enter- 
prise coupled with a right of control and intervention by 
the individual States. 
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The formation of such internationalized companies 
would achieve two aims at once, it would offer a solid 
foundation for American credits and would furthermore 


act as an enormously effective brake for every nationalist 


or imperialist development in individual States. If 
individual States were deprived of sovereignty in the 
field of traffic and of power (with the help of a regulation 


- by which individual infringements could be punished by 


a kind of European federal executive) then it might be 
difficult for these States to prepare imperialistic adven- 


But these ideas lead us into a distant, as yet hardly 
discernible future. It is not designed in this article to 
propose solutions which in the present moment are pure . 
fantasies, but to touch on some of the problems and 
potentialities of Europe’s future economy. Private 

roperty, private initiative and far-reaching decentra- 
ization on the one hand, inter-European planning for 
supplies of raw materials, the credit system, unemploy- 
ment problems, traffic and the public utilities, on the 
other, will form a basis upon which a new system can be 
built combining the best traditions of European economy 
with the new knowledge and experience of the last 
twenty years. ‘The final success will depend on the 
answer to the question whether all that is genuine and 
sound can be utilized and whether everything that is 
useless will be relentlessly thrown overboard. And we 
should always be conscious that Europe’s economic 
reconstruction is not possible unless it has been 
preceded by a peace of lasting spiritual and political 
stabilization. 

Jutrus ReIcHENHEIM. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAUL CLAUDEL 


Tout est devenu religion, tout est 
ensemble solidaire. 
La Messe de La-Bas. 


- the theory and practice of many, philosophy has 
come to be considered as extraneous and foreign, if — 
not inimical to poetry. How, then, can philosophical 
principles find their way into any appraisal of the _~ 
taneity and realism of the unsophistical poems of Paul 
Claudel ? 

As a matter of fact, poetry, so long as it has any 
thought-content at all, cannot be divorced from 
philosophy. The realism of M. Claudel, therefore, is 
pregnant with a philosophy of the universe all-embracing 
in its scope. His writings are more subtle than those of 
Léon Bloy and less exotic than those of Rimbaud, to 
both of whom he is profoundly indebted. But the 
verve and abandon of his works are coupled with a 
profound vision of life and its realities that makes him a 
mediaevalist among the moderns, a poet whose vision of 
the terrestrial is never without connexion with the 
Eternal. 

Few poets have been more intimate with ordinary 
persons and things than Paul Claudel, yet few have 
succeeded so well in ennobling and chastening them 
with that profound vision of all reality which gives the 
commonplace its true function in poetry. Nothing 
escapes him from the “wzeille cusiniére qui se trompe sur 
le beurre” ,* or “le fidele serviteur qui a trouvé le vin st 
bon”,t to the humble nuns, begging for food, “‘guz ont 
des peuples entiers pour enfants et dont Pépoux est Dieu?.t 
Everything, however, is understood in relation with the 
rest of creation; the “feuille qui a bougé, cest pour 
qu une étorle brille.”§ In the mind of Claudel the com- 
plete understanding of anything is only realized in a 
knowledge of everything else: “Fe comprends que chaque 


* Feuilles de Saints, Paris, 1925, p. 83. 
t Ibid. 

t Ibid., p. 84. 

§ Ibid., p. 114. 
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chose ne subsiste pas sur elle seule, mats dans un rapport 
infint avec les autres.”* It is the Whole which gives 
Meaning to the Part, as life itself is explained only in 
Life Eternal. In the words of Jacques Madaule: “No 
‘poet, not even Goethe, whom he oppugns far more than 
resembles, is preoccupied as much as Claudel with 
founding his art on a total and harmonious vision of the 
world.” t 

Under his guidance the objects of this life are appre- 
ciated in a new light, and the true meaning of nature is 
_ revealed in a conception in which the natural is never 
severed from the supernatural. The earth, which each 
spring in a renewed creation engenders the life which 
terminates in the rich harvest of autumn—thus pro- 
viding man’s nourishment—the tree, which protects 
man’s head from the scorching heats of summer, giving 
in the hymn of nature homage to its Creator and Lord: 
creatures such as these are understood as mystic expres- 
sions of that Providence which rules man’s ways. jn 
apparent in the thought of M. Claudel is that reduction 
of everything to the life-giving well-fount of Creation. 
And Creator is the “Open Sesame” of poetic inspiration. 
The whole of Creation enfolds itself before his eyes in 
the delicate sweetness of the flower of the field, for in 
each of its petals the universe is somehow contained : 


Je sens, je flaire, je débrouille, je dépiste, je respire la chose 
comment elle est faite !} 


The Intellect What is the basis of M. Claudel’s vision ? 
and Creation. 'The poet betrays a deep understanding of 

philosophical thought, especially that of 
the more noted scholastics. Like them, he appreciates 
the astounding unifying power of the intellect, relent- 
less in its search for the key which will open to the 
understanding the overflowing treasury of truth. Never 
satisfied, its thirst for learning in this life knows no 

* “Co-naissance du Temps”, Art Poétique, Paris, 1915, p. 52. 


1& Génie de Paul Claudel, Paris, 1933, p. 83. 
“L’Esprit et l’Eau’”’, Cing Grands Odes, Paris, 1919, p. 51. 
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end. Passing from object to object, it asks the eternal 
question: Why? In the Soulser de Satin, Claudel 
presents a beautiful example of the human mind seeking 
the beauty of all truth, in the person of that adventurer 
of New Spain, Don Rodrigue : 


Deux paroles qui ne cessaient de m’accompagner dans ce 
merveilleux pélerinage, pas 4 pas, sur un chemin de papier. 

Et lune de ces paroles était: Pourquoi ? 

Pourquoi? Quel est le secret sur soi-méme qui se lie et se 
relie au noeud de ces hiéroglyphes, pareil & des bulles montant 
d’un seul coup de la pensée ? 

Tl y a quelque chose qui dit: Pourquoi? avec le vent, avec la 
mer, avec le matin et le soir et tout le detail de la terre habitée. 

Pourquoi le vent sans fin qui me tormente? dit le pin. A quoi 
est-ce si nécessaire de se cramponner ? Qu’est-ce qui meurt ainsi 
dans |’extase ? dit le chysanthéme. 

—Qu’y a-t-il de si noir que j’existe, un cypres ? —Qu’est-ce 
qu’on appelle l’azur pour que je sois si bleu ? —Qu’existe -t-il 
de si doux pour que je sois si rose? ... 

—Tout monte, tout émerge avec un sourire secret de la grande 
lacune que recouvra une fumée d’or.* 


This dissatisfaction with everything that is ephemeral 
is basic in the whole of M. Claudel’s poetic philosophy. 
The perfection of unity which the poet searches is not 
found in this life, and this note of yearning and aspira- 
tion resounds in every page of his writings : 


Ami Darbutsu, ce n’est pas pour devenir 4 mon tour silence et 
immobilité que j’ai rompu un continent par le milieu et que j’ai 
passé deux mers. 

C’est parce que je suis un homme catholique, c’est pour que 
toutes les parties de ’humanité soient réunies et qu’il n’y en ait 
aucune qui se croie le droit de vivre dans son hérésie. 

Separée de toutes les autres comme si elles n’en avaient pas 


besoin.t 


The universe itself with all its wonders, “‘n’est qu'une 
maniére totale de ne pas étre ce qui est.”~ Yet far from 
* Soulier de Satin, Paris, 1929, II, pp. 148-0. 


t Ibid., p. 149. 
t “‘Co-naissance du Temps”, Art Poétique, p. 150. 
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despairing of a solution to the problem of unity, the 
poet rejoices in the world’s insufficiency, for as a reflec- 
tion of Truth it leads man to that source of all under- 


standing which is God. The world is only understand- 


able in this connexion : 
La terre n’est pas achevée.* 


The realization of this overwhelming fact lifts man 
to a higher and broader plane, and puts him in contact 


_ with the principle of the whole of Creation—God. Far 


from wishing to “caresser sa _— pensée”, that intellec- 
tual malady of the nineteenth century, his view becomes 
universal and, like to that of the King of Spain in the 
Soulier de Satin, his vision embraces the entire world : 


Grace & toi, fils de la Colombe, mon Royatime est denevu 
semblable au coeur de homme : 

Alors qu’une part ici accompagne sa presence corporelle, 
lautre a trouvé sa demeure outre la mer; 

Il a mouillé son ancre pour toujours en cette partie du monde 
qu’éclairent d’autres étoiles. . . .t 


In the conception of M. Claudel, the poet, like Don 
Rodrigue, has for personal occupation “d’elargir la terre’’, 
for the living heart of man, seizing the creatures of this 
world in their life principle, opens them to their true 
meaning. The process is essentially an architectonic 
one, for order is oad the first rule of the poet as well 
as of the architect. Few writers present so vividly in 
their work man as “ce principe d ordre et d activité” t— 
priest of a new creation offering the world in his person 
to God. 

This, then, has been the function of the intellect: to 
put order and unity into the world. Through this © 
faculty, too, the poet is introduced to the myriad life 
which surrounds him. 


Pour transformer le monde il n’est pas besoin pour toi de la 
pioche et de la hache et de la truelle et de l’épée. 

* Vigile, Cahier I, Grasset, 1930. 

t Soulier de Satin, I, p. 53. 

} Feuilles de Saints, p. 56. 
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Mais il te suffit de la regarder seulement, de ces yeux de l’esprit 
qui voit et qui entend.* 


The intellect for M. Claudel is accordingly the touch- 
stone of all creation, for the intellect is a reflection of 
that “Spirit which moved over the waters”. The place 
of man is with the Spirit ; his domain borders more on 
that of the Creator than of created things. 


Puisque je n’ai plus ma place avec les choses créées, mais ma 
part est avec ce qui les crée, l’esprit liquide et lascif !t 


Standing with the Light—this Light of God “which 
reflects itself from mirror to mirror, fading in the measure 
that it becomes distant{”—tthe intellect clothes in 
unity the world of reality, and baptizes it in its life- 
giving Light : 


Salut donc au monde nouveau 
4 mes yeux, o monde maintenant total.§ 


Through this sublime privilege the poet re-creates 
the world, re-lives each of its pulsations, sounds its 
hidden silences, delivering the “Prometheus Bound” in 
each separate being until in a hymn of joy and thanks- 
giving all Creation sings to its Father. For the poet is 
but the husbandman and administrator of a substance 
confided to him ; all things are given him that they be 
re-introduced into God. 


Et méme quand j’ai épousé l’Espagne, ce n’était pas pour 
jouir de ses fruits et de ses femmes a la maniére d’un brigand. .. . 
Mais c’était pour lui fournir une intelligence et Punité, et 
pour la sentir tout entiére vivante et obéissante et comprenante 
sous Ma main... . 
Car... c’est esprit qui contient le corps et qui l’enveloppe 
tout entier.|| 
* “‘La Muse qui est la Grace”’, o Grands Odes, p. 131. 
Ibid., —— et l’Eau”’, p. 4 
bE Ozanam, Danie et la Philosophie Catholique, Paris, 1872, p. aSo. 


§ ‘Esprit et Eau”, Cing Grands Odes, p. 57. 
|| Soulier de Satin, I, pp. 55-6. 
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Drawn from the solitude of self, desirous of the con- 
quest of the world, the poet casts himself into Creation 


to find in its life an understanding of himself and an 


apprecation of his destiny. 


. . . Faites que je sois tout entier Cette voix, une parole 
totalement intelligible !* 


And yet this intellect, which is the guiding light in the 
world of visible Creation, finds itself incapable of rea- 


_ lizing its own perfection. It has given unity and perfec- 


tion to the things of the world, but necessarily needs 
the assistance of a higher order to achieve perfect under- 
standing of itself, for the disparate self cannot be the 
principle of perfect unity : 


Et au dehors sont les ténébres et le Chaos qui n’a point regu 
Evangile. 

Seigneur, combien de temps encore ? 

Combien de temps dans ces ténébres ? vous voyez que je suis 
presque englouti! Les ténébres sont mon habitation. 

Ténébres de Vintelligence! ténébres du son! 

Ténébres de la privation de Dieu !t 


In these poetic elevations of a more vital and personal 
order, and in this intuition of the Light which illumines 
all Creation, the poet seems to shake off his own indi- 
viduality, to lose himself in that infinity of life which 
surrounds and permeates him at every moment of his 
existence in order to find here a deep consciousness of 
someone other than himself. The living presence of 
another, revealed in this intuition, is of Him in Whom 
all is explained as in its principle: “Ouz, Seigneur, il est 
vrat que j’étais la quand Vous avez fait le ciel et la terre, 
out, était mot 2 qui Vous en expliquiez les dimensions ! 
Out, je travaille avec Votre bras! Out, je parle avec 
Votre Verbe 

On this note terminates the intellectualism of Paul 
Claudel—in a confession of the dependence of the poet 

* “L'Esprit et I'Eau”’, Cing Grands Odes, p. 62. 


t Ibid., ‘“‘La Muse qui est la Grace”, Pp. 132-3. 
} “‘Le Livre de Tobie’, Vie Intellectuelle, 25 Mars, 1936, p. 399. 
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on the inspiration of the Creator; as He is Giver of 
Life, He is also the Bestower of the perfect understanding 
of it. 


Love and Saint Augustine realized the role of the heart 
Creation. in the complete development of man more 

profoundly than any philosopher; he has 
remarked that “when reason has come to the end of its 
endeavour and breath no longer remains to permit of 
higher flight, behold the heart comes to strengthen and 
‘ome the most sublime truths”. M. Claudel has never 
ost sight of this power of love. His poetry abounds in 
references to its efficacy ; for him Truth is embraced as 
Love Everlasting. The act of love completes the cycle 
of human intellection and gives warmth and vitality to 
the calculations of the intellect. The intellect may 
dream of Truth, Justice and Beauty, but if they are not 
clothed in Love they leave man unmoved : 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui m’avez délivré des idoles. 
Et qui fait que je n’adore que Vous seul et non point Isis et 
Osiris, 

Ou la Justice, ou le Progrés, ou la Vérité, ou la Divinité, ou 
V’Humanité, ou 
les lois de la Nature, ou |’Art, ou la Beauté.* 


Certes nous aimons Jésus-Christ, mais rien au monde ne nous 
fera aimer la Morale.t 


Without that essential movement of sympathy for 
every created thing, neither the philosopher nor the 
poet is capable of great deeds. Once engendered into 
the poetic scheme, love leads the way and runs in advance 
of the intellect. It is inexorable in its demands, and, 
since by nature it is created for Love Everlasting, its 
least passing fancy solicits eternal satisfaction. The poet 
moved by that light which is so essentially a part of 
poetic elevation has no other choice than to lose him- 
self in God alone. He embraces all created things and 


* “‘Magnificat’”’, Cing Grands Odes, pp. 85-6. 
t Feuilles de Saints, p. 69. 
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rejoices in their beauty that he may find in the very love 
of these creatures their first and unchanging Lover. 
_M. Claudel is probably more powerful in his portrayal 
ot love and its consequent sacrifices than in his treatment 
of the intellect, the instrument of order. Yet in all 
his poetry intellect and love go hand in hand, and 
both are based upon that architectonic conception of 
order which terminates in God. Like the intellect, 
whose search for perfect unity terminates in a sub- 
mission to God, Who alone can bestow it, true love is 
often called upon to sacrifice what is sensible and purely 
human in its nature in order to perfect itself. And such 
perfection comes only through sacrifice. In its perfec- 
tion love is unable to satisfy itself with anything 
ephemeral and seeks to “‘eternalize” the beloved one in 
God, the Principle of Stability. The characters of Syne 
in L’Otage and Violaine in L’Anonce faite 2 Marie are 
exquisite examples of a philosophy of life that preaches 
that the perfection of love is found in a willingness to 
sacrifice the temporal aspects of attachment that the soul 
may become capable of a more perfect love of the beloved. 
Dona Prouhéze, in the Soulier de Satin, is the paramount 
example of this tenet of Claudel’s philosophy. The 
following page, taken from what is perhaps his most 
powerful drama, shows with lucid clearness the super- 
naturalizing of the human element in love: 


Dona Prouhéze.—O Rodrigue! ... 

Sois généreux 4 ton tour! ce que j’ai fait, ne peux tu le faire a 
ton tour! Dépouille-toi! Jette tout! Donne tout afin de tout 
recevoir! ... 

Si je m’en vais vers la joie comment croire que cela soit pour 
ta douleur? Est-ce que tu crois vraiment que je suis venue en 
ce monde pour ta douleur ? 

Le Vice-Roi.—Non point pour ma douleur, Prouhéze, ma 
joie! Non point pour ma douleur, Prouhéze, mon amour, 
Prouhéze, mes délices. 

Dona Prouhéze.—Qu’ai-je voulu que te donner la joie! ne rien 
garder! étre entiérement cette suavité! cesser d’étre moi-méme 
pour que tu aies tout ! | 

La ou il ya plus de joie, comment croire que je suis absente ? 
La ou il y a plus de joie, c’est 14 qu’il y a plus de Prouhéze ! 
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Je veux étre avec vous dans le principe! je veux épouser ta 
cause! Je veux apprendre avec Dieu & ne rien réserver, a étre 
cette chose toute bonne et toute donnée qui ne réserve rien et a 
qui l’on prend tout !* 


It would be false to conclude that the essence of the 
poet’s conception is but a negative renunciation unaccom- 
panied by anything positive. As a poet of values who is 
deeply appreciative of human life in its least manifesta- 
tion M. Claudel is simply logical with himself when he 
insists that human love cannot be called even human 
unless it includes the divine. The basis of human affec- 
tion is the divine primordial love with which God 
Himself loved and continues to love man. Human love 
is without stability when separated from Him, and will 
only find permanence in confessing its dependence on 


im. | 
This humility—is it other ?—is at the basis of all true 
art, for it is a confession on the part of man of his in- 
ability to satisfy himself entirely, and thus it opens a way 
to those inspirations of a higher order which allow of 
true creation. In refusing to collaborate with the Crea- 
tive Principle of the Universe, by separating themselves 
from the Source of true poetic inspiration, many modern 
ts have circumscribed themselves within the straiten- 
ing limits of their own pride. Pére Gillet, in his book 
on Paul Valéry,t sees in this attitude the collapse of 
modern poetry based on a false idealism. With M. 
Claudel the reaction is entirely different. Self, when 
understood as limitation, leads to the frustration of 
poetic inspiration ; it must be replaced by union with 
the one principle of all life, God. 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui m’avez délivré de moi-méme, 
Et qui faites que je ne place pas mon bien en moi-méme. .. . 
Mais dans votre volonté seule. . . .t 


* Soulier de Satin, II, pp. 126-7. 
Valéry et la Paris, 1935. 
““Magnificat’’, Cing Grands Odes, pp. 98-9. 
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Faith and Faith, in the philosophy of Paul Claudel, 
Creation. is the crowning glory of both knowledge 
and love. The true poet is perfected by 

grace, and like the true philosopher is a lover of God— 
“verus philosophus est amator Der”. In every page of his 
writings this element of love in faith has influenced 
Claudel’s thought. The intellect which he has drawn so 
powerfully in the Cing Grands Odes, and the will, the 
faculty of love, which is given such masterful treatment 
in the dramas, both terminate in God, and in Him find 
the satisfaction of their longing, the one enjoying in 
Him the perfection of Unity, the other the Uncreated 
Love of which earthly affection is but a fleeting glimmer. 
The faith—and his debt to it is his poetry—has been 
touchingly described by M. Claudel in an article which 
appeared in Le Temps on the eve of the Great War ; it 
is a résumé of a conversation with Jacques Riviéreat 


Saulchoir. 


‘The demands made upon us by this faith,” he says, “which are 
in outward appearance so irrational, are the only ones that are 
adapted to our force and our reason. From the viewpoint of 
art this religion has two advantages. The first is that, in making 
us enter into ourselves every day to pray and pass all our actions 
in review, comparing them with the high ideal proposed to us, 
in scraping from our skin the ugly coating daily life deposits there 
and in awakening in us the most profound movements of tender- 
ness and affection, it gives to our interior life a delicateness and 
elasticity in which the most heralded works of the nineteenth 
century . . . are found to be sorrowfully wanting. The second 
advantage is that, in increasing our interior resources, it prevents 
us from contenting ourselves with them as ends in themselves, 
and does not allow us to remain satisfied with an introspection 
which is sterile. We know that it is not we who are interesting, 
but the end we are built to attain and manifest, each one of us in 
his own manner.”* 


For M. Claudel, as for the Povorello of Assisi, every- 
thing literally “hangs down” from the One Giver of 
Life Who cannot be put out of the picture. This is the 
central truth of life which the poet has made the basis 


* Quoted by Henri Massis, Jugements, Paris, 1924, II, pp. 278-9. 
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of all his thought, for from this Life alone can poetry 
take inspiration. In its domain there is room for the 
least things in existence and in it the sublimest truths 
find expression. Such a conception abounding in infinite 
possibilities, ever new, ever enrichening, lends to human 
thought a delicateness and sweetness combined with 
inconceivable power of which the poetry of M. Claudel 
is an outstanding example. Yet the reverberations of 
such a philosophy are far more profound in the life of 
Claudel himself, who, always mindful of the true source 
of his inspiration, seeks to crown his philosophy with the 
profound humility that becomes a man ~~ has lived 
deeply the truths he has written. “Combien,” he notes 
in a letter written in 1931 to one of his friends, “Ze 
désirerais que le Claudel écrivain disparut complétement 
et que sous les déguisements ridicules de litterateur on ne 
vit que Vhomme qut y est incontestablement, c’est-a-dire le 
seruiteur de Dieu, le a de la gloire, de la verité et de 
Pamour de Dieu. Crest le sentiment de mon insuffisance 
complete au terme longue carriére qui anime dun 
sentiment tronique et buffon mes derniéres euvres. Mais ce 
sentiment lui-méme, je voudrais qu’1l disparit maintenant 
dans celui de Vhumilité, dune attention pure et enfantine 
tournée de moins en moins vers mot-méme et de plus en plus 
vers les choses de Dieu.”* 

The entire breadth of M. Claudel’s literary activity 
manifests a deep philosophy of life. Through his presen- 
tation of the intellect as the faculty which renders the 
world intelligible, in his treatment of love that seeks 
to be eternally requited, in his delineation of faith as the 
connecting link with God as Principle of all life and Key 
to the explanation of Creation, there is evidence of a 
profound conception of the essence of literary inspira- 
tion. From his early works, La Téte d Or and La Ville, 
from the studies and poetry of the China period, through 
the pages of the Anonce faite 2 Marie, the Odes and the 
Pére Humilié, there has been a gradual unfolding of his 
poetical philosophy, until in the Soulter de Satin the vision 
manifests itself in its full clarity. Reinstalled in his 
ancestral home after a long and brilliant diplomatic 

* Jacques Madaule, Le Génie de Paul Claudel, p. 12. 
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career, M. Claudel has turned for inspiration to the 
Bible. From the meditation of its holy pages has come 
the ideas that form the body of those delightful essays, 
Le Livre de Tobte and “La Légende de Prakriti’’.* 

The shadows grow longer at Villeneuve-sur-Fére en 
Tardenois, but for the poet this evening of life is more 
strong, more real, because it is more spiritual. In com- 
parison with this the rest is “like straw”—sicut paleam. 

Joun Artuur Kemp, 


* In Figures et Paraboles, Paris, 1936. 
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DURHAM BOOKS AND ENGLISH 
SCHOLARS 


English Scholars. By D. C. Douglas. (Jonathan Cape, 1939. 
155.) 

Durham Cathedral Manuscripts to the end of the Twelfth Century. 
With an introduction by R. A. B. Mynors. (Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1939. £5 55. 


ig is not often given to a historian of the present 
day to open a window upon a new prospect, where 
groups of eminent but wholly unfamiliar figures are to 
be seen, wearing the dress of a well-known age. Yet few 
of those to whom the period of Anne and the Augustans 
is familiar ground, who have sat with Dryden in the 
coffee-house or turned the crisp leaf of the day’s Spectator, 
who have read and re-read their Macaulay and followed 
the fortunes of Marlborough with Trevelyan and 
Churchill—few even of those who could compose a 
crossword on The Dunciad, The Epistles of Phalaris and 
The Battle of the Books, would be ready to give an 
impromptu synopsis of English Scholars with no guide 
but the chapter-headings. Nor is this ignorance con- 
fined to the general reader. Few lecturers and teachers 
of mediaeval history in Great Britain would have been 
ready, two or three years ago, to give unhesitatingly the 
correct answer to the question, “What was the golden 
age of mediaeval studies in this country ?” In short, 
Professor David Douglas, in the book which he conceals 
behind a neutral title, has a refreshing surprise in store 
for his readers. ‘They will meet new faces and be com- 
pelled to readjust their scale of values in order to pass a 
true judgement on the England of Prior and Vanbrugh 
and Henry Esmond. If they imagined Newton and 
Bentley to complete the tale of eminent men of science 
and scholarship of the day, let them now meet Hickes 
and Hearne and Wharton and Wanley, and then mingle 
with the group wherein are Gale and Tanner and 
Rymer a Madox and David Wilkins. They will 


certainly retire humbled, with their opinion of English 
94 
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learning and English industry increased tenfold and 
(what may perhaps be still more of a surprise) with a 
conception of the Anglican Church of the day which 
they did not get from Macaulay’s celebrated third 
chapter, or from Swift’s letters to Stella. 

Professor Douglas, himself one of the most distinguished 
of the younger mediaevalists of today, and a member of 
the family of scholars who have made such ample returns 
for the training and high ideals they received from 
Professor F. M. Stenton, has been known for many years 
as author of several elaborate and illuminating studies 
of feudal and social history in East Anglia during the 
Anglo-Norman period. More recently, to those who read 
the specialized historical publications, or who have 
succeeded in penetrating behind the anonymity of lead- 
ing articles in The Times Literary Supplement, he has 
come forward as the panygyrist of the scholars of the 
Restoration and early-Hanoverian periods whose editions 
of mediaeval texts and critical studies and collections are 
still essential to workers of today. He has now, in a 
book which, though comparatively brief and eminently 
readable, bears on every page the marks of sound scholar- 
ship and a careful economy of words, reviewed the whole 
English achievement in the realm of Anglo-Saxon and 
mediaeval scholarship between the appearance of the 
first volume of Dugdale’s Monasticon in 1655 and the 
death of the last of the great scholars less than a century 
later, when the critical historians who toiled with the 
records gave place to the doctrinaire sceptics and his- 
torical philosophers of the school of Voltaire and the 
or of that of Bolingbroke and the 

eists. 

The first of the scholars thus presented is the most 
familiar of the group, for he is known by name, if no 
more, to the majority of educated Englishmen. The 
reasons for beginning with Sir William Dugdale (1605- 
1686), of Warwickshire and the Monasticon, are very 
comprehensible, for it was the rich collection of charters 
and excerpts in his longer work that made possible for 
the first time something approaching to a thorough 
study of ecclesiastical antiquities and, in addition, opened 
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up a new view of the feudal and social systems of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Moreover, two of the 
three volumes of the Monasticon were — in the 
reign of Charles II. Yet Dugdale, socially and spiritually 
as well as in method and range of tastes, belongs rather 
to the past in which he had grown to maturity; his 
— is in the company of Spelman, Camden, A 

wysden and Dodsworth, men who, in Professor 
Douglas’s words, “had sponsored English antiquarian 
- learning in its first and most heroic period”’. We may 
in a sense regret that these, too, do not find a place in 
this book, for the story of mediaeval scholarship is incom- 
plete without them. They were for the most part men 
of family and affluence, neither academic leaders nor 
= scholars, and Dugdale reading in his garden at 

lythe Hall, or clad in his herald’s coat of arms and 
summoning Banbury castle with trumpets to surrender 
to the King, seems to belong to another world from that 
of Hearne’s obscure rooms in Oxford or the apartment 
in which Rymer and his entire family cooked, ate and 
slept. Yet there was a certain kinship between the two 
groups, divided as they were by the bitter waters of civil 
strife, beneath which so much that was beautiful in 
English life and sentiment had disappeared. Both were 
made up of men of vast industry and zeal for study, and 
both were inspired by motives of a social, if not of a 
political and even of a spiritual, character, which gave 
an actuality to all they wrote. While some sought in the 
remote Saxon centuries of England for evidence of 
continuity in doctrine and discipline between past and 
present, and others looked to the feudal institutions or 
to the origins of parliament for precedents that might 
justify their cause in 1643 or 1688, others still were 
urged by a love of England, or of their own shire and 
family, to reconstruct in every detail the lives of the 
generations that had gone before them. 

But of the earlier scholars Professor Douglas has to tell 
but incidentally. His real interest begins with Dugdale, 
the Grand Plagiary, whose name is often used as a 
synonym for the title of the most celebrated work of 
those for which, so malicious critics said, others laboured 
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and he won the credit. That he was throughout his 
career singularly fortunate at the expense of his 
predecessors and collaborators, and none too generous 
in his acknowledgements, can scarcely be denied, but his 
own life was a singularly laborious one, and, as Professor 
Douglas remarks elsewhere, it is no small achievement 
if a man do nothing but bring to publication works of 
great value which their original authors would have 
left inchoate. The world of scholarship, it may well 
be thought, would be far richer today had a modern 
Dugdale enjoyed the intimacy or secured the papers, 
of two of the most learned historical scholars of the 
last generation, Lord Acton and Edmund Bishop, whose 
direct literary output bore no relation to the unique 
wealth of knowledge each had amassed. 

If Sir William Dugdale, picturesque and a little 
pompous both in war and peace, an indefatigable searcher 
of archives, but somewhat uncritical in history and 
diplomatics, is typical of the older school, George Hickes 
(1642-1715) was a type of the new. This sombre York- 
shireman, a self-made divine and non-juring Dean of 
Worcester who spent the last twenty years of his life in 
prescription, poverty and disease, and under these 
seemingly unpropitious circumstances “made himself 
acquainted with almost every Teutonic manuscript in 
northern Europe”, won for himself a continental reputa- 
tion, and produced a series of folios which were to 
revolutionize the study of Anglo-Saxon and kindred 
tongues, to throw floods of light upon early-English 
history and to draw from Mabillon the judgement that 
their author was “one of Ten Thousand”, was also a born 
leader of men and minds. Acknowledged as master by 
the greatest and vainest scholars of the age, and capable 
even while in the wilderness of inspiring younger men and 
uniting students of radically opposed politics, Hickes 
would without doubt, in a kindlier climate, have risen 
to the summit of whatever profession he might have made 
his own. Like Manning in a later age, he was born to 
dominion. Professor Douglas ends his chapter on this 
seared life and great achievement with a passage of true 
eloquence. ‘The vassal of suffering,” he writes, “wedded 
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to a lost cause, austerely devoted to an integrity of stead- 
fast purpose, and battered by circumstances to which he 
never yielded, George Hickes seems almost drawn into 
the orbit of classical tragedy.” 

Humphrey Wanley (1672-1726), “the greatest librarian 
in Europe ... a great critic of manuscripts, a great 
paleographer, and a great Anglo-Saxon scholar... 
— the finest critic of Saxon manuscripts that 

ngland has ever produced”, was of a different mould. 
As a young man foppish, conceited and impertinent, he 
failed to secure a degree at Oxford owing to his inability, 
or unwillingness, to turn his mind to Logic. Through- 
out life he was a viveur with few scruples, and his mar- 
riage to a youthful mistress when he lay dying of dropsy 
at the age of fifty-four was regarded by those who knew 
him best as an act of egregious folly rather than as a 
tardy satisfaction. Yet Wanley amassed, by means fair 
or foul, the most valuable part of the great Harleian 
collection, and catalogued it and other Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts “with an accuracy and sureness of judge- 
ment which has never been surpassed in any student of 
Old English MSS.”, he was the leading spirit in the 
revival of the Society of Antiquaries, and he was secretary 
of the newly founded S.P.C.K. 

Henry Wharton (1664-1695) was of yet another type. 
An infant prodigy in the physical as well as in the intel- 
lectual order—he had been born with two tongues—he 
worked for twelve hours a day at Caius College, and 
distinguished himself in classics, theology and mathe- 
matics, in the last of which he was a private pupil of 
Sir Isaac Newton. At the age of twenty-four he became 
librarian to Archbishop Sancroft at Lambeth, and six 
years later he died, having produced, besides a number 
of controversial treatises, distinguished by immense 
learning, his Anglia Sacra, concerning the edttio princeps 
of William of Malmesbury’s Life of Wulfstan, and other 
lives of English saints, and what still remains the only 

rinted text of such important documents as the Chron- 
icle of Stephen Birchington and the contemporary 
life of Robert Bethune, Bishop of Hereford. Anglia 
Sacra was intended to supply narrative sources, with 
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comments and additions, for the history of all the cathe- 
dral churches of England ; it did in fact deal with the 
nine cathedrals served by monks. “Within the space of 
two years he [Wharton] completed an undertaking that 
might more properly have occupied a committee for a 
generation”, and Professor Douglas adds that “the vast 
majority of the fifteen hundred folio pages of Latin 
are still of importance to every serious student of English 
mediaeval antiquities”. Wharton was an emotional and 
neurotic young man; he lost his head for a moment in 
the crisis of 1688-1689, took the oaths, and offered public 
prayers in Lambeth chapel for William and Mary; in 
the event, he found himself committed to the Non- 
juring cause. Ambitious and disappointed, he became 
embittered and pugnacious; his health broke down 
under his impossibly severe application to study, and he 
died at the age of thirty, escorted to his grave in the 
abbey by the Dean and Prebendaries with the additional 
accompaniment of an anthem composed for the occasion 
by Henry Purcell, who was so soon to follow him. He 
left behind him in print and in manuscript collections 
and material of a quantity and quality such as would 
have excited admiration had the compiler died an 
octogenarian. 

If Wanley and Wharton are names known only to 
students, Thomas Hearne (1678-1735) has a somewhat 
larger circle of acquaintances. A village boy sent to 
Oxford by a neighbouring squire, in public politics a 
violent Non-Juror, and in private a caustic and venomous 
critic of most of his Oxford contemporaries, he took 
diligent note of all the scandals of his academic world, 
and was morbidly sensitive to affronts and betrayals, 
real and imagined. His acerbity and faults of tempera- 
ment, both public and private, excluded him from all 
university office and barred to him even the entrance to 
Bodley’s library and the Cottonian, Harleian and other 
great collections, but in his rooms at Oxford he pro- 
duced from manuscripts and transcripts lent him by 
friends a long series of editions of mediaeval texts, all of 
which were of the first importance in their day and some 
of which, and among them two of the most celebrated, 
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have not as yet been replaced by modern editions. Thus 
Hearne’s editions of the Cartulary of Worcester, com- 
piled by the monk Heming at the request of Wulfstan, 
and of the equally valuable Textus Roffensis from 
Rochester—two sources without which no historian of 
monastic, feudal or economic history can work—are 
still alone in the field. That scholars of today can still 

use his text of these documents, full as they are of place- — 
names and technical terms, alike in their Latin and 
Old English portions, is perhaps the most eloquent 
tribute that could be paid to the faithful accuracy of 
Hearne. If passion and prejudice at times warped his 
judgement as a historian, they never affected his excel- 
lence as an editor, “and by reason of a lifetime of unflag- 
ging industry it was thus vouchsafed to him to transform 
in this respect the condition of English scholarship”’. 
Hearne’s biography, for which an equally devoted 
scholar of a very different type has males oe in our own 


day so many of the materials,* will assuredly be written 
in time. It will throw a flood of light upon the academic 
life of his day and make to live again as vividly as do the 
contemporaries of Newman and Pusey a host of scholars 


and worthies of whom sight has been lost. It will in 
many ways be an ungrateful task, for there was much 
pettiness and spite and envy in Hearne, and he saw, or 
at least suspected, in others similar defects to his own, but 
he achieved under the most adverse conditions a twofold 
success which his successors of today, before whom the 
doors of all libraries open, and who read manuscripts 
at ease beneath green-shaded lamps, have failed to 
surpass ; he edited satisfactorily a long series of valuable 
texts, and he made a profit on his books. 

The man whose name, like Dugdale’s, is a synonym 
for the title of his greatest book was, however insular 
his name as transformed might be, by birth a Prussian, 
and Wilkins of the Concilia (1685-1745) began life as 
Wilke. He ended it, as has been said by Professor 
Powicke, “an archdeacon of the Anglican Church, and 
the son-in-law of an English peer”, though Professor 


* Dr. H. E. Salter has edited Hearne’s Collectanea for the Oxford 
Historical Society, vols. 65, 67, and 72. 
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Douglas is not slow to add that the Honourable Mrs. 
Wilkins was half-witted and, according to Hearne, left 
always by her husband at home on that account. From 
1715 to 1737 Wilkins laboriously constructed the Concilia 
upon foundations laid a century before by Sir Henry 
Spelman and enlarged by Archbishop Wake, and with 
materials supplied by Wanley, Tanner and the more 
eminent members of a bench of bishops distinguished 
for their scholarship. The result was “the greatest 
single work which has ever been produced on the 
mediaeval English Church”, and one which “still remains 
a standard work of reference”. But while producing the 
Concilia its editor found time to publish books on the 
Coptic gospels, and to print an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and a catalogue of the manuscripts and 
printed books in the Lambeth Library, thus completing 
the work of Henry Wharton, whose office he had come 
to occupy. 

Yet another scholar of the times has attached his name 
indissolubly to the neuter plural substantive that passes 
for the title of his most celebrated work. The volumes of 
Rymer’s Foedera, ever since the name was used by Car- 
lyle as.a type of Dryasdust, must have stricken many a 
wanderer among the shelves of old libraries with a sense 
of desolation, for the fifteen (or seventeen) folios of little 
short of a thousand pages apiece fall well outside the class 
of light literature. They were the outcome of twenty 
years of unremitting labour on the part of a man often 
beyond the brink of penury, and they aimed at, and in 
large part succeed in, publishing all the treaties between 
England and foreign powers which existed in the Royal 
archives, as supplemented by the other great libraries 
of contemporary England. If laudari a laudato viro be 
sufficient reward, Rymer has had his from posterity as 
well as from his own age. Shortly after the completion 
of the Foedera White Kennett pronounced the work to 
be “the best monument of the past glories of a nation 
that ever yet appeared since the beginning of nations”. 
A century and a half later, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, a man 
probably more competent to pronounce on the totality 
of English records than any other before or since, wrote 
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that the Foedera “‘had no rival in its class”, and only 
yesterday Professor Previte Orton, when delivering his 
inaugural lecture from the chair of Mediaeval History at 
Cambridge, declared it to be “superfluous to insist on 
the merits of the monumental Foedera”. Perhaps an 
even greater, if less direct, witness of Rymer’s worth is 
seen in the failure of two subsequent editions, of which 
the later (that commonly seen in modern libraries) was 
produced in 1816-1833 by the Record Commission, to 
_ Improve upon or even to equal Rymer’s original work, 
though its compilers had none of the excuses which the 
earlier scholar might have urged. 

For Rymer (1641-1713) lived in anxiety and died in 
poverty. Professor Douglas quotes a vivid pen-picture 
of his sordid garret life which recalls Hablot Browne’s 
sketches of the ménage of Mr. Micawber. Yet Rymer 
was of gentle birth and had been brought up as a gentle- 
man with a prospect of wealth from which he had been 
cut off for ever at the age of twenty-two by his father’s 
execution for a share in the rising of 1663. If in the 
years that followed he outraged Melpomene by a treatise 
on the drama in which he pronounced Othello to be 
“a bloody farce without salt or savour”, thus evoking 
from Macaulay magnificent condemnation as “the worst 
critic that ever lived”, he might have been thought to 
have expiated the crime by his unremitting toil in the 
service of her sister, Clio, without the material sufferings 
and indignities which in fact accompanied his labours. 

It would exceed the space of this article to rehearse 
the complete list of these scholars, even though among 
the names omitted are those of famous men. Madox 
(1666-1727), who in his Formulare Anglicanum, History 
of the Exchequer, and Firma Burgi placed the study of 
English diplomatic for the first time on a scientific basis 
and advanced the history of administraticn and muni- 
cipal development to a point from which progress has 
been made only within the memory, and largely by the 
agency, of men yet living; Thomas Gale (1635-1702), 
Dean of York, whose editions of monastic chronicles, 
while less accurate than those of Hearne, have a place 


alongside of his; Thomas Tanner (1675-1735), whose 
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lifelong interest in the chronology and literary output of 
mediaeval religious houses issued in two compilations— 
the Notitia Monastica and Bibiliotheca Literaria—which 
have made his name only a little less familiar to readers 
of footnotes than those of Rymer and Wilkins, and 
whose happy disposition and versatile talents carried 
him along a career of distinction and ease very different 
from that of the majority of his fellow-scholars, even 
if the sunlight was chequered by a taste (vouched for by 
Hearne) for strong liquor on the part of at least one of 
his three Ladies; and that strange figure, half sublime, 
half pathetic, whom Professor Douglas himself omits 
from his book—Elizabeth Elstob (1683-1756), “the 
Saxon nymph’’.* 

The cotal achievement of this body of men can only be 
fully appreciated by those whose own studies have 
compelled them to survey the sources, narrative and 
documentary, of the early-mediaeval period in England, 
but even a summary of the outstanding works published 
between 1650 and 1740 shows that Professor Douglas’s 
estimate of their importance is strictly justified. With 
Hickes’s Thesaurus and Somer’s Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon; with the Monasticon, the Concilia, the Foedera 
and the Formulare Anglicanum ; with the catalogues of 
Wanley and Rymer and Tanner’s Notitia Monastica and 
Bibliotheca ; with the editions of Gale, Hearne, Fulman, 
Rud, Sparke and Wharton, Professor Douglas himself, if 
cast today upon the shores of Tristan d’Acunha with 
such a cabin’s furniture salved from the wreck, might 
continue his mediaeval studies without serious anxiety 
for the immediate future. 

The history of England from 1688 to the middle of the 
eighteenth century has been presented to the general 
reader with such brilliance by a succession of eminent 
Whig historians that the period between the arrival of 
William of Orange and the French Revolution is usually 
looked upon as a single cultural and social age. Not the 
least interesting pages of the book under consideration 
are those in which it is shown how the race of great 


* For Elizabeth Elstob, see the article (by Professor Douglas) in The 
Times Literary Supplement, 28 September, 1933. 
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mediaevalists became extinct, and the scientific study and 
criticism of sources was depreciated and fell into desue- 
tude at the moment when the doctrinaire philosophy of 
the Encyclopaedists and the rationalism of the ym of 
Enlightenment became fashionable in England. ‘Then 
it was, and not before then, that the bleakest weather 
set in that the Anglican Church had ever experienced ; 
scholarship, both patristic and mediaeval, languished, and 
the winter of Hoadly and Warburton began in which 
even such hardy growths as Butler and William Law 
show sere and sombre and frostbound. But of the days 
of Anne and George I Professor Douglas can write—and 
it is this that comes as something unexpected—that they 
“display an archbishop [William Wake] great in his 
erudition, the fit ruler of a learned Church, whose 
members, while often contending together, so contrived 
to master the happy discipline of research as to leave all 
their fortunate successors in scholarship immeasurably 
in their debt”. The sentence is that of a careful judge 
who has weighed every word, and though we may feel 
that it is not the whole picture of the Establishment, it is 
at least a fresh and very pleasing glimpse of a single, and 
that a very notable, aspect. 

These decades were also those of bounteous patronage. 
We have long been familiar with the fortunes, good and 
bad, of the great and lesser Augustans from Swift to 
Johnson, in their vicissitudes from garrets and ante- 
rooms to sunny days by the lake at Stourhead or on 
the terraces of Prior Park. Only those who have handled 
the vast folios of county histories, topographical and 
genealogical descriptions and editions de luxe of classical 
texts come gradually to realize what a large number of 
gentlemen, lay and clerical, in the country houses great 
and small and in the large rectories and comfortable 
closes from Carlisle to Chichester, were willing to sub- 
scribe to the production of expensive works of learning 
and antiquarian research. The great whales of this 
class, the ducal bibliophiles, the owners of Chatsworth, 
Holkham, Wilton and the Harleian Library, gave lavishly 
of their wealth in amassing mediaeval manuscripts and in 
printing the works of the English Scholars. To them, 
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therefore, the scholarship of their country owes a debt ; 
here, too, as in their galleries of pictures and statuary, 
and in the noble trees of their parks and hedgerows, they 
made England more beautiful. 

This, then, as will have been seen, is a notable book. 
It breaks ground too long allowed to lie uncultivated ; 
it is, moreover, itself a piece of careful scholarship; Pro- 
fessor Douglas, in these pages dictated by a scholar’s 
piety, “is himself the great sublime he draws”. Above 
all, it is a book of dignity and a large charity. The 
majority of the scholars portrayed endured misfortunes 
or showed failings which could without difficulty have 
been presented in a ludicrous aspect. The temptation 
to make a solid book more attractive to the superficial 
reader by imserting gossip or stressing eccentricities 
must often have assailed its author; a Lytton Strachey 
could have found many an occasion for brilliance, and 
might have produced an unforgettable and yet funda- 
mentally unjust portrait of Hearne and his fellows. 
Professor Douglas has chosen rather to rely upon a 
style which never falters and often attains beauty, and 
by a dignity of tone and a sobriety of judgement which 
are satisfying in the extreme, and are the salt that will 
preserve his work beyond this year and next. The 
reader is never allowed to doubt the value of fine scholar- 
ship, and the eminent positive achievements of the 
scholars are kept in the foreground of the canvas. Their 
failings, their leaionslons were shared with others ; their 
work, their marvellous industry, was theirs alone, and it 
was very good. 

In the passages of moving eloquence that end the book 
Professor Douglas, writing, no doubt, before the war- 
clouds had broken over Europe, speaks of the love of the 
past, of the love of freedom, of the union of action with 
thought and of both with moral principles that have 
always distinguished English life and letters and that 
were the mainspring of these scholars’ endeavour. “It is 
even possible,” he writes, “that the future of the civiliza- 
tion which these scholars helped to build up may in some 
measure depend upon the survival of their belief in the 
moral justification of unfettered inquiry”. The very 
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phrases, “moral justification” and “unfettered inquiry”, 
supposing as they do that objective truth and goodness 
exist and are the goal of human endeavour, are chal- 
lenged over a large part of Europe today. It is for this 
reason, in addition to all others, that this book, seemingly 
so remote in its theme from the present dark hour, has 
in fact an actuality greater than many a piece of propa- 
ganda. If the heritage of England’s past, preserved by 
these scholars for future generations, were to cease to 
have meaning for Englishmen of today, there would 
indeed be small hope for the England that is to come 
hereafter. 


By a happy coincidence of publication there has come 
from the press, only a few weeks after Professor Douglas’s 
book, another which bears eloquent witness alike to the 
worth of the legacy from the past and to the piety of 
English scholarship of today. Beauty of type and 
magnificence of reproduction are not novelties in a book 
issuing from the Clarendon Press. Those who have had 
the good fortune to handle at leisure such sumptuous 
—— as the History of Persian Art and Dr. E. A. 
we’s Codices Latini Antiquiores may be forgiven for 


having thought that luxury of format could no farther 


. It need not therefore be said that the volume 
ublished for the Dean and Chapter of Durham Cathe- 
al is a nonpareil ; it is enough to say that it is worthy 
of the works of art and calligraphy that it catalogues, 
and it is fortunate indeed that the production was 
sufficiently advanced before the war to make any changes 
unnecessary. 

The priceless manuscript treasures of the English 
monasteries were, as is well known, dispersed and in 
great measure destroyed at the Dissolution. - Scarcely a 
volume remains, for example, of the mediaeval library 
of Glastonbury, which is known to have contained an 
exceptionally large number of early and precious books, 
or of that of Malmesbury, which as port as 1100 was 
considerable enough to give material for the work of the 
great historian of the house. A small group, however, 
was more fortunate than the rest; the libraries of the 
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cathedral monasteries passed in most cases to the chapter 
which succeeded to the monks, and thus remained im 
situ; it is for this reason that books from Canterbury, 
Norwich and Worcester especially remain in some 

uantity. In this group pride of place is taken by 
; wn 4 Alike in number and quality, it is perhaps the 
most notable collection that has survived from the early- 
Middle Ages. No less than three hundred and fifty of the 
monastery’s books remain in place, and some hundred 
and forty elsewhere have been identified as of Durham 
provenance. The city and county, home of the Surtees 

ociety, has long been noted for the learning and 
generosity of its antiquaries, and it is to these and others, 
under the name of Friends of Durham Cathedral, that 
we principally owe the appearance of this catalogue of 
the manuscripts earlier than c. 1200 in date, to the 
number of a hundred and fifty-five, which are known to 
exist at Durham or elsewhere. Besides the catalogue and 
introduction there are ten plates in colour and forty- 
seven in monochrome. ‘To all familiar with the subject 
the title of the book will inevitably recall the memory 
of a great and genial scholar ; it is deocien in every way 
fitting that the letterpress should be the work of one 
who caught his enthusiasm when at Eton from that 
master of the craft, Dr. M. R. James. Assuredly, what 
Mr. R. A. B. Mynors has here achieved would have 
given the keenest satisfaction to the late Provost. 

The early history of the monastic community of 
Durham is unique. Originally forming the familia 
of St. Cuthbert and his successors at Lindisfarne, and 
driven from the coast by the Danish invasion of 780 
onwards, the monks moved from place to place with the 
bones of the saint until they settled at Chester-le-Street. 
Thence they migrated in 99§ to the final resting-place 
of the relics in the sanctuary “half house of God, half 
bulwark ’gainst the Scot” which, in its ultimate shape 
high on the cliff above the Wear, forms part of one of the 
most imposing groups of buildings in Europe, which 
the genius of Cotman and Turner has made familiar 
to those who have never seen its towers themselves. 


Originally monastic in character, though probably more 
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Celtic than “Benedictine” in tradition, the clerks of 
St. Cuthbert had ceased, long before their wanderings 
were done, to be in any real sense a monastic body, 
though .their liturgical offices retained some monastic 
features. The revival of the tenth century never reached 
Northumbria, and until almost twenty years after the 
Norman Conquest the familia of Durham should be 
considered as a loosely united group of clerks, living a 
semi-communal life with none of the elaborate or- 
ganization and buildings of a great monastery. It was 
only in 1083 that the second Norman bishop, the great 
William of St. Carilef, himself a monk and abbot, carried 
out the wish of his predecessor and invited to Durham 
monks from Jarrow and Wearmouth, ancient houses 
recently refounded on the initiative of three monks 
from the midland abbeys of Evesham and Winchcombe: 
The clerks, with one or two exceptions, chose exile rather 
than the new regular life. The cathedral monastery of 
Durham, therefore, both in its fabric and in the living 
stones, was a wholly new birth. The only links with 
the past were the body of the saint, the treasure of the 
church and the collection of books. 

From the outset the house had a distinguished history, 
as well in the spiritual as in the literary and artistic 
spheres. Prior Turgot, confessor and biographer of 
St. Margaret of Scotland, Godric of Finchale, Bartholo- 
mew the hermit of Farne, Symeon the historian, and 
Maurice, the “second Bede”, are only a few of the 
names associated with the place in the first century of 
its new life; in architecture, as is well known, the 
builders of the church were the first to take the bold 
initiative that led to the groined vault and the pointed 
arch and, later, to the Gothic style. Throughout the 
Middle Ages Durham, by far the most important of the 
few black monk-houses north of the Humber, ranked as 
one of the most notable monasteries of England. It 
was, above all, a centre of intellectual life with a repu- 
tation for learning and literature shared, perhaps, only 
with St. Albans, which its dependency, Durham College 
at Oxford, did much to maintain. The dignity of its 
life, and the richness of the ceremonial observance as 
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seen in the Rites of Durham, remained in the main 
unimpaired to the end. 

The contents of the library of such an establishment 
might be expected to be of the greatest interest to the 
antiquary and to the historian. Yet, save for the exceed- 
ingly rare and necessarily antiquated catalogue of Thomas 
Rud, a northern scholar of Professor Douglas’s fold to 
whom Mr. Mynors pays a well-deserved tribute, no modern 
printed list exists, though mediaeval catalogues have been 
published, and both Dr. Lowe and the late Professor 
C. H. Turner have given attention to parts of the 
collection. The bulk of the work, therefore, both in 
collecting details of Durham MSS. now elsewhere and 
in describing all the volumes in great detail, has fallen 
to Mr. Mynors. 

The manuscripts written before 1200 fall naturally 
into half a dozen well-marked divisions. There are, 
first, the few, but most precious, survivors from Lindis- 
farne. The work of the Northumbrian school in its 
epoch of purest artistic achievement, they are almost 
without exception service books or texts of Scripture ; 
more than the others, they have fallen from time to 
time into the hands of rich coilectors, and the majori 
of the survivors today are prized treasures at the Britis 
Museum, or in the University and College libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Among them is one which 
stands above all others in interest, the celebrated Liber 
Vitae, or list of benefactors and confratres of the house 
from the days of Lindisfarne to the Dissolution. This, 
either by some extraordinary accident or as the result of 
a less honourable transaction, after surviving its travels 
and all the chances of theft, storm and fire for almost 
nine hundred years, came into the possession of Sir Robert 
Cotton, in whose collection it still remains at the British 
Museum. 

Between the arrival at Chester-le-Street and the 
Conquest the shrine of St. Cuthbert continued to be a 
goal of pilgrims, and therefore a recipient of gifts, from 
the south of England. Such books as have been identified 
are for the most part of interest rather for their contents 
than for their ornament ; thus there is one of the best 
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MSS. of Bede’s Historia and that of Aelfric’s homilies 
and Colloquy from which a standard text has been 

rinted. None are comparable to the masterpieces of 
the “Winchester”, Canterbury and East Anglian schools 
of illumination preserved elsewhere. Of this group as 
a whole it cannot be said with certainty that any were 
executed at Durham, nor indeed is there the slightest 
evidence to show that illumination was practised there 
between 995 and 1080. 

The third section consists of the books left to the monks 
by the great William of St. Carilef, and is of the utmost 
interest both on account of the intrinsic beauty of the 
work and because the absolute certainty of date makes it 
—— to use these MSS. to fill a gap in the history of 

nglish illumination. Although a few of the volumes 
can be assigned to foreign or southern English scriptoria 
such as Canterbury, the majority may well have been 
executed at Durham, and they, together with those 
of the early-twelfth century that follow, do much to 
reverse what was till recently the orthodox opinion put 
forward in the standard works on illumination, that the 
Norman Conquest brought the practice of the art almost 
to a standstill and that when it was resumed another 
style came in derived from that common in northern 
France. The evidence of the pages here reproduced 
goes rather to show that the art continued without a 
break and that the style, until c. 1150, followed the 
lines first taken up by the south-country monks of the 
Ethelwoldian revival. The distinctive features of the 
later Canterbury style in particular persist, both in the 
design of foliage in the initials and in the small animals 
introduced lavishly into the design; colouring and 
drapery are also of the old school. There are also 
interesting examples of the vivacious line-drawing charac- 
teristic of pre-Conquest England. This indeed is what 
we might expect; the historian of the house tells us 
that most of the early recruits were Englishmen—a 
statement borne out by the list of names in the Liber 
Vitae—and the unevenness of execution, together with 
a great variety of script, is perhaps another sign of earl 
Durham provenance; some of the work is of a hig 
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order of skill and artistic inspiration, other examples 
show vigour and originality rather than technical ability, 
while others still appear to be attempts on the part of 
ungifted or cnonioal artists to catch the spirit of models 
before them. 

The miscellaneous manuscripts that follow the Carilef 
bequest are, at least as regards the earlier manuscripts, 
not dissimilar. They are of interest as showing what 
books the monks copied and read, and also for the 
evidence they supply of the permanence of tradition in 
illumination. The change to the “Norman” style may 
be clearly seen. The two later bequests, of Bishop de 
Puiset (+1195) and Robert of Edington, are of less direct 
interest. The majority of the manuscripts are clearly the 
work of well-known foreign schools. 

Mr. Mynors, while devoting considerable attention 
in the introduction and body of the catalogue to all 
indications of date, and in particular putting forward 
some interesting observations on the various types of 
floriated initials and the method of ruling the parch- 
ment in vogue at Durham, is in general cautious, not to 
say reticent, on questions of provenance. In conse- 
quence, the general reader might gain the impression 
that almost all the Durham books are of Durham work- 
manship, while the specialist cannot help at times feeling 
some regret that the one competent scholar who has 
worked so long among these manuscripts should not 
occasionally have taken the reader into his confidence by 
giving an opinion or a suggestion even though com- 
= evidence be wanting. Mr. Mynors, however, 

imself defines a scholar as one who is determined to 
“get right” what he is investigating ; short of certainty, 
he would say, all is doubtful. Before this austere doctrine 
the casual reader, even if unsatisfied, must do reverence, 
grateful for the assurance it gives him that he may 
implicitly trust whatever information is contained in 
pages compiled by one so faithful to his own ideal. 

In these few paragraphs emphasis has been laid on the 
artistic and antiquarian, rather than on the biblio- 
graphical, features of this book, since these, perhaps, give 
it 1ts most immediate value. Its permanent usefulness, 
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it need scarcely be said, lies rather in the technical infor- 
mation it contains. Not only does a reliable catalogue 
such as this enable a scholar to see at a glance what is 
the worth of each text the library contains ; beyond this, 
a careful study of this and kindred lists is essential for 
one who would gain a true view of monastic and English 
culture, both at large and at a particular focus of intel- 
lectual life. The labour and self-discipline that go to 
make such a volume as this, if it is to serve its purpose, 
are immense; the subject is so specialized that even 
such a magnificent production as the Durham book 
must remain almost as destitute of discerning praise and 
love as Wordsworth’s Lucy. Yet in this field, as in 
that of the critical study of texts, are required all the 
resources of a highly gifted and finely trained mind. In 
the present case, it is pleasant to reflect that not only 
have such resources been employed, but also that 
Mr. Mynors has brought to his task some of the qualities, 
and found in it much of the reward, that enabled the 
monks of Durham to produce, not for themselves or 
for praise, so many exquisite monuments of learning 
and beauty. 


Dom Davin KNow.es. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


What is Literature? By Charles du Bos. (Sheed & Ward. 5s. 
net.) 


Wuat is literature? Perhaps we ought to deem ourselves 
sufficiently blessed if it is vouchsafed to us to recognize literature 
when we see it, without attempting to define it. “All know- 
ledge,”” Matthew Arnold once declared, “that reaches us through 
books is literature.” But that definition would include the 
multiplication-table and Bradshaw, which, as Euclid would 
remark, is absurd. According to others, the works of a Gibbon or 
a Macaulay are not literature, but a sort of super-eminent jour- 
nalese. Lamb, whose prose is literature indeed, speaks of “that 
cursed Gibbonian fine-writing”, and includes the Decline and Fall 
among his biblia a-biblia. ‘The question is as fascinating as it is 


puzzling. So many books hailed by the alert and learned critics — 


of our literary periodicals as works of genius, destined for immor- 
tality, sicken mysteriously, go off into an early decline, die and 
are heard of no more. What is the principle of vitality in litera- 
ture? How comes it that some mighty synthetic philosophy, in 
I do not know how many volumes, is covered with the dust of 
oblivion, while “lines, the birth of some chance morning or 
evening at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have 
lasted generation after generation, for thousands of years, with a 
power over the mind and a charm, which the current literature 
of our own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable 
to rival” ? Cardinal Newman, whose words those are, does not 
let us into the secret of that longevity. He tells us elsewhere 
many things that literature is not—it is not “fine writing”, for 
example—but he does not tell us, except by example, what 
literature is. 

However, there is one critic that decides infallibly among the 
multitudinous competitors for immortality, one critic from whose 
judgement there is no appeal, and that is Time. It will be useful, 
therefore, if we would know what literature really is, to take a 
fragment, a line or so, from some writer on whose work Time has 
set his imprimatur, and consider what the chemists would call its 
“properties”. I take down my Virgil, and opening it at a venture, 
my eye lights upon this : 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 

Integrat. 
For countless generations that, and the whole passage in which 
it is embedded, have defied the siege of the years, and remain as 
full of grace and loveliness as when they fell new-minted from the 
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poet’s lips. That, then, is one attribute of great literature—it 
is incorruptible, and the Great Devourer has no dominion over 
it. Be it repeated never so often, it never grows hackneyed. “I 
had an idea,” says Keats in a passage quoted by the author of this 
book, “that a man might pass a very pleasant life in this manner : 
Let him on a certain day read a certain page of full Poesy or 
distilled Prose, and let him wander with it, and muse upon it, and 
dream upon it—until it becomes stale. But when will it do so? 
Never. When Man has arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect 
any one grand and spiritual passage serves him as a starting-post 
towards all ‘the two-and-thirty Palaces’.” 

But now take that Virgilian passage and translate it : 

“She the nightingale weeps through the night, and sitting 
on her bough, builds her sad lament.” 

The charm has gone; something has departed which no trans- 
lator, however gifted, however skilful, can ever recapture. What 
is it that has so completely and irrevocably disappeared? It is 
the music—the music, as M. du Bos will tell you, of the writer’s 
soul. As John Middleton Murry says, “These men” [the creators 
of great literature] “have uttered a truth so mysterious that it 
cannot be made current or passed from lips to lips save in the 
living flesh of speech with which they clothed it. Not this 
abstraction nor that commonplace can contain their wisdom ; 
it is what it is, and cannot be translated.” Coleridge held the 
same view of literature. Can it, he would ask, be cast into another 
language without detriment ? If it can, it may be good, service- 
able, even brilliant and clever writing, but it is not literature. 
Of literature in this high sense—be it poetry or prose—nothing, 
not so much as a syllable, a vowel-sound can be altered without 
a sense of loss. 

The practical, common-sense mind would hold it of little 
moment whether we say, with Wordsworth, 


the fierce confederate storm 


Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
- Within the walls of Cities. ... 


or the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricaded evermore 


Within the walls of Cities. ... 


The meaning, our practical reader would protest, remains the 
same, whether you say “barricadoed” or “barricaded”. The 
meaning. Ah, but the whole point at issue is there! In “full 
poesy” or “distilled prose”, to repeat Keats’s expression, the 
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meaning is twofold—the communicable and the incommunicable, 
and this latter the tampering with a single syllable will destroy 
beyond recall. 
- Here is another instance: A well-known critic, and a professor 
of poetry to boot, wishing to illustrate a certain point in an 
argument, quotes, or rather misquotes, the opening of Shake- 
speare’s 107th sonnet thus : 

Not mine own fears nor the prophetic soul 

Of the great world dreaming on things to come... 
Doubtless, to our friend the practical reader, it would not seem 
a very heinous fault to put “great world” instead of “wide world”, 
_ yet what sensitive ear would not find it intolerable ? 

This, then, its unalterability, is another distinguishing charac- 
teristic of great literature. I should, perhaps, have put it first, 
for “untranslatability” proceeds from it as a sort of a@ fortiors. 
Literature, then, M. du Bos, if I interpret him aright, declares, 
is the soul made audible in words that are not merely words but 
waves of spirit-music that break their meaning on the hearts 
they touch. All things beautiful, in art as in nature—the crea- 
tions of a Beethoven or a Brahms, of a Homer or a Shakespeare, 
of a Raphael or a Leonardo—are emanations, efflorescences 
proceeding from the infinite ocean of Eternal Beauty and become 
ing visible and audible to our earthly senses as they touch the 
shores of the finite. Some hint there is here of the great mystery 
of the Incarnation, the Infinite clothing himself in the garb of the 
finite, the condescension to our human understanding of God 
who else is for ever beyond our ken. 

It is sad to reflect that this book, so rich in thought and so 
beautifully written, will have no sequel from the same pen. The 
world today could ill afford to lose so gifted and eloquent a 
witness to the spiritual values in human life. _ 

J. Lewis May. 


The Last Rally. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 125. 6d. net.) 
In Good King Charles’s Golden Days. By George Bernard Shaw. 
(Constable. Paper, 6s.; cloth, 75. 6d. net.) 


Tue Stuarts seem to be coming into their own. Mr. Belloc has 
followed up his study of James II with a book on his elder brother 
Charles. Some few years ago there was a play running in London 
called Charles the King. Now Mr. Shaw has written a play, 
which he calls a Lesson in History, about that Charles’s son. 
Between the plays and the books there are certain resemblances 
intermixed with some very pronounced differences. No one 


would recognize Mr. Belloc’s hero in Mr. Shaw’s King Charles, 
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or the former’s James II in the latter’s “Jamie”. But one thing 
they all have in common, namely an uncanny prescience of the 
future and of the part they played in its development. In the 
first play Charles I knew all about the future machinations of 
international financiers ; Mr. Belloc’s Charles II is equally clear- 
sighted in his lifelong struggle against the Money Power. Mr. 
Shaw’s King Charles is not very interested in the money question, 
but he knows exactly what is going to happen in the coming 
struggle between Jamie and Orange Billy, and he sketches out the 
future with the same accurate historical foresight with which the 
Earl of Warwick foretold the Reformation in Saint Foan. What 
seers these men were! We seem to have lost the art in these 
days: our rulers will not risk their reputation on a month’s forecast 
of the war. A cynic might indeed point out that whereas Mr. 
Belloc’s Charles shared his biographer’s belief in Catholicism, his 
admiration for the French, his love of the sea and his hatred of 
Whigs, lawyers, and the House of Commons, Mr. Shaw’s Charles, 
on the other hand, cared, like Gallio, for none of these things and 
took his royal pleasure in wise-cracking at the different beliefs of 
Mr. Newton, Mr. Fox, and brother Jamie, quite in the manner 
(strangely enough) of Mr. Shaw himself, who has made a speciality 
of this kind of iconoclasm. 

- All these quips and quiddities, debates and forecasts, make 
interesting reading, particularly when set out by such masters 
of the pen as the two authors under review. But when the 
reviewer has to assess the historical accuracy of their judgements 
the pleasure he took in reading them becomes considerably chas- 
tened ; he is likely to become the butt of the majestic omnis- 
cience of Mr. Belloc or be spitted by the mordant wit of Mr. 
Shaw (supposing, that is, that either of these gentlemen care to 
notice him at all). 

The interest in Mr. Belloc’s recent books is increased by the 
fact that they provide the historical background for an extra- 
ordinary devotion to the idea of kingship affected by a certain 
contemporary school of Catholic writers and journalists—extra- 
ordinary because it has nothing in common with the. simple 
and traditional loyalty of the Catholic body to the Crown, a 
loyalty that existed in spite of, perhaps because of, the almost 
complete exclusion of Catholics from the life of the court. It is 
a much more mystic and rarefied cultus, having no reference to 
his present Majesty, who is considered, along with other con- 
stitutional monarchs, as little more than, in Mr. Shaw’s phrase, 
a “rubber stamp”. ‘This new conception of kingship demands 
that the sovereign shall be absolute—that or nothing. If he is 
not absolute he is a shadow, a puppet, a tool in the hands of the 
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financiers to carry out the behests of the Money Power. But 
make him an absolute monarch and he becomes endowed with 
all the virtues ; he is upright, just, the father of his people and 
the sworn foe of the Money Power. This is the first article in the 
creed of the new mystics, and is apparently not thought to 
require proof. That an absolute monarch will be the natural 
enemy of the Money Power is understandable, but not because 
it is money but because it is power; it ought not to be necessary 
to point out that no absolute monarch can brook any other power 
within his empery. Nor should it be necessary to stress the fact 
that there are powers for good as well as powers for evil, and 
- that the former, among them the Church, for instance, are just 
as likely to challenge the will of the absolute monarch as the 
powers for evil. Both these propositions are ignored or dis- 
counted by the simple faith of those who would restore the 
Divine Right of Kingship. Mr. Belloc, whose logical mind 
pierces such sentimentalities, has clearly posed the opposition : 
“‘Charles’s last rally covered not quite twenty-five years. Their 
interest is unique for us today, for we live in a time when an 
extreme form of monarchy, at Rome and Berlin, has arisen to 
challenge Money Power, while the particular rivalry between 
England and Nazi-Germany is essentially a conflict between the 
opposing political ideals of monarchy and Class Government ; so 
in watching the fate of Charles we watch the inherent chances of 
victory and defeat on either side.” 

Heré it is clear, in the thought if not in the words, that in 
Mr. Belloc’s view England stands for the Money Power and 
Germany for “the political ideals of monarchy”. ‘That is an 
embarrassing proposition to defend. Mr. Belloc brings all his 
courage and skill to the task; even so, his assumptions have to 
carry an undue proportion of the weight of his arguments. Take, 
for instance, his idea of Europe, well-known and implicit in all 
his contentions. “The break-up of Christendom,” he says, “into 
independent nations which was to last to threaten the general 
life of Europe had already gone so far by the time of the French 
wars in Holland that a ruler thought of his country first and of 
Europe after.” Is there any evidence that rulers of that time 
thought of Europe at all? In any case, what is Europe? Asa 
geographical entity it is bounded on the east by the Ural Moun- 
tains; as a moral entity where shall its boundaries be drawn ? 
We know where Mr. Belloc draws them—a long, long way from 
the Ural Mountains. Europe should be classed with Mesopotamia 
as a comfortable word employed by those who have lost faith in, 
or have been rejected by, their own countrymen. There is the 
story of the English statesman who said “Roll up the map of 
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Europe”, but he was dying and defeated when he said it, if he 
ever did. In fine, Europe as thought of by this group of faded 
aristocrats is, like Oxford, the home of lost causes. 

Mr. Shaw’s play is—just G.B.S., not quite so sprightly as of 
yore, nor so incisive. Mr. Shaw has never been the slave of 
theatrical conventions, but in this case he has not even taken the 
trouble to master them and improve on them. There are only 
two acts: one, the first, tremendously long, the other very short, 
and in both there are, alas, longueurs. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. When Mr. Shaw wants to force an issue he endows his 
men (and women) of straw with all the more amiable and the 
weaker virtues. This gives an excellent impression of impar- 
tiality, and of course enhances the final victory of the pam- 
phleteer. In this play Mr. Shaw, got up to impersonate King 
Charles II in wig and plumed hat, gathers round him a repre- 
sentative cast of the types he dislikes and then strides through 
his two acts knocking them over like ninepins. Great fun for 
Mr. Shaw. 

S. J. G. 


La Réforme en Angleterre. L’Introduction de la Réforme. 
Edouard VI (1547-1553). Par G. Constant. (Editions 
“Alsatia”. Paris. 65 frs.) 


Tue readers of the Abbé Constant’s excellent volume on the 
reign of Henry VIII (French edition 1930, English revised 
edition 1934) had long been waiting for a sequel to that masterly 
work, They will certainly not be disappointed by his second 
contribution to the history of the Reformation in England. 

The facts of the period (1547-1553) can be summed up briefly. 
The adoption of reformed ideas was not of course the work of the 
boy-king himself, but that of the two great noblemen, who 
successively took possession of power during his reign, the Dukes of 
Somerset and of Northumberland. There is a marked difference, 
it should be noted, between the tendencies represented by those 
two names. While Somerset aimed at reforming England by 
gradual, cautious ways, and his preferences went to such Lutheran 
formulas as still savoured of the Old Faith, Northumberland’s 
attitude was uncompromising from the first and no reformation 
short of that of Zwingli and Calvin would satisfy him. The 
curious thing is that of the two reformers the one whose personal 
learnings were towards orthodoxy was not Somerset but Northum- 
berland. But the love of power... 

It is instructive to observe the moment when the first school 
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had to admit it was defeated by the second and to realize that 
the change was not, or at least was not mainly, due to religious 
reasons: Somerset had engaged in a struggle of enclosures, so 
profitable to the nobility to the detriment of the peasantry and 
the privileges it had long enjoyed upon the monastic lands, and 
that was the cause of his fall. 

Those are but the central facts, round which a host of other 
important events find their place. A particularly interesting 
chapter of the reign is supplied by those courageous opponents 
of the Reformation movement, the Henrician bishops, who stood 
in the way of doctrinal changes, notably those which affected their 


faith in the Real Presence, and who, in more cases than one, 


saw their opposition repaid by the loss of their property and by 
imprisonment. Another is filled by that persistent force in the 
English Reformation, Archbishop Cranmer, a radical with the 
moderates and a moderate with the radicals, who managed to keep 
his authority unquestioned through the successive changes. 
And, above all things, the lasting interest of the reign is due to 
those outstanding publications which bear its date: the first 
and the second Books of Common Prayer and The Ordinal. ‘The 
Ordinal, it should be remembered, is the document to be con- 
sulted by whoever wishes to know on what precise points the 
discussion turned when the problem of the validity of Anglican 
orders was submitted to Pope Leo XIJI—and was solved by him 
negatively in 1896. 

As far as we know no book, certainly no French book, had as 
yet given to the various questions just referred to the breadth of 
development which we find in the Abbé Constant’s chapters. 
We may add that, even if compared with those models of historical 
writing, Professor Pollard’s works, they have at least one superiority, 
that is to say they have come. ‘The sections devoted to 
the Prayer-Books and to the Ordinal may be quoted as typical 
of the author’s manner: never in our opinion have the doctrinal 
modifications introduced by the former to transform the Mass 
into a mere communion-service, and the liturgical changes made 
in the latter to substitute for the notion of a sacrificing priest 
that of a simple minister of God’s word, been so objectively and 
so clearly explained. The numerous notes and references to first- 
hand sources and authorities of all kinds with which the book 
abounds from the first page to the last, together with the seven 
appendices placed at the end, are sufficient proof that it rests on 
solid ground. The book is written in simple, easily understandable 
French, 

J. Dexcourt. 
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Science and Wisdom. By Jacques Maritain. (Bles: Centenary 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first part of this book contains three lectures given in Rome 
in 1934, and is a valuable addition to the works of M. Maritain 
now available in English. The first chapter discusses the relation- 
ship between wisdom and the sciences, contrasting past with 
present, and looking forward to the work of the future, which, 
if it is to be successful, will be something new: “the peculiar 
problem of the age lying ahead of us will be to reconcile science 
and wisdom in a vital and spiritual harmony”, but because of the 
work of intervening centuries “the sciences and philosophy will 
no longer be . . . in a position of subservience to theology. The 
full and effective recognition of their autonomy is a precious gain 
made by the efforts of recent centuries. . . . But this recog- 
nition of the autonomy of science will also involve a recognition 
of its just place in the order of values of the higher forms of 
knowledge—that is of wisdom”. ‘This leads the author to discuss 
next the need of a philosophy of nature—the link between the 
sciences and metaphysics, since it “liberates in the scientific uni- 
verse an intelligibility which the sciences themselves cannot 
rovide”’, 

, The third chapter, Philosophy in Faith (wrongly called The 
Philosophy of Faith in the contents), covers ground which will be 
familiar to readers of De la Philosophie Chrétienne. It is again 
question of the need, and rdle, of an intrinsically autonomous 
philosophy—autonomous and yet Christian, because, in the 
terms here defined and employed, it is infravalent, but not 
subalternated, to theology. The lack of Christian philosophy “‘has 
caused incalculable evils”, for “nothing else could take the place 
of Christian philosophy in the task which it should have under- 
taken and did not perform”. The task remains; the problem of 
Christian philosophy is, in M. Maritain’s view, probably “the 
central point of the history of the age to come”. That is why 
these lectures are of such importance. 

The second part of the volume, Reflections on Moral Philosophy, 
is controversial, and it seems a pity that it was not edited and in 
part compressed for the English public. Not, of course, because 
there is anything scandalous in the spectacle of leading thomists 
disagreeing—on the contrary, nothing perhaps so loads the dice 
against the thomist in the modern world as the idea that all 
thomists inevitably agree because they all toe a party line estab- 
lished once and for all in the Middle Ages—but because the 
criticisms to which M. Maritain is replying are not easily acces- 
sible to the English reader, and because some of the matter 
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under discussion is not of the same importance as the earlier part 
of the book. What is indeed of extreme importance is the ques- 
tion of the possibility of an “independent moral philosophy” as a 
science ; M. Maritain denies this possibility, on the grounds that, 
lacking knowledge of the real end of man, it would falsify the 
direction of human life ; Pére Deman, among others, regards this 
denial as too pessimist (A résumé of Pére Deman’s position would 
have been valuable.) The disagreement is not indeed as wide as 
it sounds, when all M. Maritain’s precisions have been taken 
into account ; but one would like to see discussion carried further, 
especially on the point of the non-practical character which any 
such attempt must assume, according to M. Maritain. He 
admits that the attempt might provide valuable material for a 
moral philosophy “‘adequately considered”, i.e. subalternated to 
theology, but not that it could itself be a practical science of 
well-living. There is of course no question about its inadequacy ; 
but one wonders whether to say that it would necessarily falsify 
is not to run counter to the principles of that Christian humanism 
of which M. Maritain is himself a leading exponent. There is, 
after all, continuity of orientation between the work of right 
reason and the truths of theology—the continuity is precisely 
emphasized by the dependence of Christian moral philosophy 
on theology. If this is so, then it would seem that an “in- 
“dependent” moral philosophy could provide a true preparatio 
anime, within the limits of the natural, and taking account of 
the effects of sin, discernible as psychological facts; and such a 
function seems to deserve a better name than “falsification”. 
The problem is of great importance because of the volume of work 
that has been done, not least in this country, by philosophers 
for whose way of thought the thomist must have much sympathy 
and a considerable measure of agreement. G. V. 


The Totalitarian Enemy. By F. Borkenav. (Faber and Faber. 
Ios. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Borkenav’s latest book gives us what is undoubtedly one of 
the most brilliant and penetrating studies of totalitarian revolution 
that has yet appeared. True, it suffers from a certain untidiness 
of outline which detracts from the logical cogency of the argument, 
but this is a small blemish in a book which throws so many search- 
lights of objective analysis and lucid exposition into the darkest 
corners of totalitarian society and offers in so short a space so many 
fresh angles of approach and such a variety of thought-provoking 
suggestions. Few people will be able to read the book without 
being at once enlightened and stimulated. 
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Dr. Borkenav writes for everyone who is anxious to get into 
some kind of contact with the reality behind the sinister and in- 
calculable phenomena of totalitarianism, but he writes in an 
especial way for those who, either from the Right or the Left, 
have approached the problem of Hitlerism with strong precon- 
ceived ideas, For Right Wing observers who have tended 
to regard Fascism as a bulwark of law and order, Dr. Borkenav 
has a trenchant and entirely convincing analysis of the elements in 
Fascism which make straight for the destruction of law and order 
and for the bringing together in a dynamic movement of destruc- 
tion of all the irrational, unbalanced and evil elements in European 
society. To Left Wing critics, Dr. Borkenav offers an analysis 
of the Marxist theory of socialist revolution which, even if it does 
not shake the Marxist devotee, ought at least to encourage him to 
reconsider some of his tenets of his faith. 

Marx, Dr. Borkenav points out, was perfectly justified in his 
predictions of the catastrophic direction in which liberal capitalist 
society would develop. In free competition lay the seeds of 
monopoly and collectivism. In the progress of competitive 
economy towards monopoly lay the seeds of protectionism, 
economic nationalism and imperialist war. Marx’s fundamental 
error was his belief in the Messianic role of the proletariat as a 
genuinely revolutionary body. His belief, an unconscious but direct 
inheritance from the Jewish religious tradition in whose atmosphere 
he was brought up, sprang from the misery and poverty of the 
working classes and the conviction that as capitalism developed, 
the workers would grow more numerous and more miserable, 
until at last, conscious of their strength, they would overthrow the 
regime of private property (since they possessed none) and 
establish a full collectivist society. In reality, the proletariat 
became not more but less miserable and as their power increased 
began to share more and more in the benefits of liberal-bourgeois 
society ; they ceased, in fact, to be revolutionary. 

The revolution could not come from an entirely unrevolutionary 
class yet the necessity of a collectivist revolution was made ap- 
parent by the Great War and the world economic crisis as well as 
by the conscious and unconscious tendency towards collectivism 
apparent in every country whatever its economy. ‘The revolution 
came both in Russia and Germany from a group of déclassé 
revolutionaries who seized power when the old society was in 
a process of total disintegration and the old classes had proved 
their inability to provide an alternative. Thrown up by a revolu- 
tionary movement of irrational mass despair, the leaders mirrored 
the frustration and desperation of the masses. The collectivism 
they introduced was a collectivism based upon irrational and 
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violent principles, a collectivism living by and exulting in the use 
and glorification of brute force. 

The tendency towards collectivist revolution exists in every 
community. It took such violent forms in Russia and Germany 
owing to the peculiar violence of their own internal problems. 
Russian Society was deeply divided between Eastern and 
Western culture, Germany underwent the successive crises of 
violent industrial expansion, war, inflation and world economic 
crisis. ‘The succession of disasters destroyed the State’s internal 
cohesion and Hitlerism rushed into the void. 

Since the unhappy heritage of Germany and Russia has pre- 
vented them from reaching a really creative solution of the 
collectivist problem, it is all the more incumbent upon the 
Western Democracies not only to survive the present struggle but 
to provide the counter-revolution which will solve the dilemma 
of control and initiative, authority and liberty, public interest and 
private right. Dr. Borkenav believes that England with her long 
tradition of “strongly developed though never unlimited freedom 
of corporate life”, has a particular mission to fulfil when a synthesis 
of collectivism and liberty is the necessity of a new social order. 
It is unquestionable that English people will have a clearer idea of 
the urgency and greatness of this mission once they have read 
Dr. Borkenav’s book. Barsara Warp. 


Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. By Karl Mannheim. 
(Kegan Paul, London. 16s. 6d.) 


Kart Mannutim—since 1933, lecturer in sociology at London 
University, has just published an English edition of his book, 
Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus, which first 
appeared in German in1935. ‘The English title of the book, which 
has been entirely revised and expanded in many chapters, is Man 
and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. 

This book should be studied with the closest attention by all 
those who wish to achieve some degree of clarity with regard to the 
problems of today. It synthesizes the results of sociological re- 
search in the last decade and will certainly for many years to come 
be an authoritative work to which one must always refer back. 

I will attempt to give a short survey of the extent of Mann- 
heim’s study, though it is naturally impossible to include the whole 
range of his ideas in one short review. 

_ In his first study, Mannheim examines the rational and 
irrational elements in our present mass society. The irrational 
tensions in a modern mass society are the result of the various 
contradictions between a total industrial rationalization and the 
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“rationalization” of human behaviour which does not keep step 
with it. Thus behind the facade of high industrial organization 
is concealed unreasoning force as the ultima ratio in foreign and 
internal policy. 

The second study demonstrates the social causes of the present- 
day cultural crisis, exemplified by the formation of social élites. 
The change-over from the minority democracy of the nineteenth 
century to the mass democracy of today threatens the existence of 
creative élites upon whom alone purposeful cultural planning 
depends. 

His next discussion is devoted to the problem of war and 
dictatorship. Here Mannheim, with perhaps somewhat surprising 
academic unconcern, does not take into account the present war. 
He is mainly concerned with and criticizes sharply those who con- 
sider the human “fighting instinct” solely as an impulse to war. 
His thesis here, as indeed throughout the whole book, is based on a 
fascinating survey of contemporary international, psychological 
and sociological literature. “I would venture to say”, we read in 
this chapter, “that it costs a social organization at least as much 
energy deliberately to build up warlike attitudes as peaceful ones. 
Moreover, peaceful attitudes being more in accordance with the 
ways of industrialized society, it is more unnatural for us to behave 
like soldiers than like citizens” (p. 123). In this connection, 
Mannheim’s analysis of Fascism as a system of organized social 
insecurity is very striking. With this system he contrasts the 
demand—as demand—for a system for organized social security. 

A system of organized social security can only be a planned 
society. Its structure is the subject of the last three studies in 
the book. Do we not, by demanding social planning, give up the 
basic principles of Western civilization ? Is social planning com- 
patible with democracy and freedom? ‘These are the leading 
questions which Mannheim asks and the future pattern of the 
European world will clearly depend on the answers to them. 

The so-called totalitarian States have developed a social 
technique whereby the masses are manipulated as a totalitarian 
unit. This technique is neither democratic nor does it allow the 
smallest element of human freedom to exist. Mannheim is 
convinced that totalitarian technique can be synthesized entirely 
with the principles of Western Democracy—and that such a 
synthesis is indispensable not merely now in war time, but, what is 
perhaps far more important, for the peaceful rebuilding of 
Europe. Such a synthesis is, however, only possible when sociological 
analysis penetrates far more decisively and fundamentally than 
Mannheim attempts into the specific question of social systems 
of past epochs. For instance, the fundamental institutional 
differences of the British and French social orders are hardly 
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touched. Here such generalizations as “the democratic States 
of the West” only hinder us in the enormous tasks which lie 
before us. 

The liberal age of Jaisser-faire, as Mannheim shows, has 
finally broken down. Structural unemployment, which as we 
have all experienced, can no longer be dealt with by liberal methods, 
has a destructive effect on modern mass society and requires a 
new approach and new treatment. Men of the modern mass 
society demand economic security and social justice. Only a 
planned social order can fulfil this requirement. It is already 
possible to see that the Western democracies are developing into 
state systems of social service (Social Service States), which are 
organized by growing bureaucracies. 

This is the State of the immediate future. Already there has 
been a standardization of housing, nutrition, clothing, etc., with- 
out spiritual impoverishment as an inevitable result. It will not, 
therefore, be very difficult to guarantee the problem of socially 
necessary technical progress. The initiative of entrepreneurs 
can be regulated by centralized credit control, without disturbing 
their organizing function. Obviously mass society of the future 
must show a more equalitarian tendency. Large fortunes will be 
dissolved by means of taxation—a process already going on in 
England today. It is only by such means that economic security 
and social justice, without which modern mass society must 
devolve into irrational dynamism, can be guaranteed. 

That, however, is not enough. It will only be possible to pre- 
serve the intelligent and responsible groups of the existing political 
élites if opportunities are created, through a corresponding widen- 
ing of educational institutions, for the poorer social classes to 
participate in managing the State. 

The mass State of the immediate future, the beginnings of 
which we can already see today, requires as a conditio sine qua non 
human freedom, because without this it will degenerate into total 
absolutism. Mannheim emphasizes that this freedom of planned 
initiative should not be confused with the freedom of earlier stages 
of social development. It is a new freedom of total responsibility. 

Mannheim expressly calls his analyses studies. He certainly 
wishes it to be clear that they cannot present the whole range of 
present problems from all sides and with equal emphasis. Some 
things remain obscure or only hinted at. For instance, the 
question whether we are moving towards a period in which in 
decisions of social importance the party-political element will 
abdicate, or the question of the democratic control of the ever 
growing modern bureaucracy and finally the question which 
Mannheim himself asks in the first analysis, “Who plans the 
planners ?” remain entirely unanswered. 
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But this does not detract at all from the deep significance of the 
book. Not every sociological problem that we can formulate 
today is yet ready to be answered. It is none the less certain that 
Karl Mannheim belongs to that small group of European thinkers 
who can fortify our will to real and responsible inquiry. 

J. P. Maver. 


Montesquieu and English Politics. By F. 'T. H. Fletcher, M.A., 
D.Litt. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


For the purpose of discussion Dr. Fletcher divides his subject 
into six main sections: Montesquieu the writer; his theory ; 
the British constitution; domestic policy; colonial policy; 
foreign policy. 

The principal interpreters of Montesquieu in England were 
Blackstone, De Lolme, Paley, and Burke, as is shown by textual 
comparisons. His Commentaries reveal Blackstone as a close 
follower of Montesquieu in his conception of the aristocracy, the 
Commons, the Crown, representation, and suffrage ; and Black- 
stone’s interpretation of the British constitution was predominant 
in this country throughout the period under review. Further, it 
was from Montesquieu, through Blackstone, that England learnt 
that her distaste for slavery had a rational, as well as a sentimental, 
basis: Vaughan, in his History of Political Theories, writes that 
Montesquieu was “the first man in the front rank of reputation 
to denounce the wickedness of the whole business”. De Lolme’s 
Constitution de l Angleterre is a detailed study which served a 
useful purpose at the time in convincing the English that their 
constitution possessed form, if not life, and his static view of 
government influenced even Burke. Paley developed Montes- 
quieu’s reasoning solely along the lines of social utility. Burke’s 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents (1770) was based 
on Montesquieu’s association of certain political phenomena with 
corruption in a monarchy. Montesquieu’s influence on Burke 
in his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, and in his attack on 
Warren Hastings’s rule of India, is clearly proved by Dr. Fletcher ; 
in his Reflections on the French Revolution the influence was again 
present in principle. Burke and Montesquieu were in agreement 
also in the supreme importance of religion; both declared that 
even the abuse of it was better than none at all. 

Montesquieu’s dogma in the Esprit des Lois, that corruption 
in manners leads to the destruction of civil liberty, caused an 
outcry in England against the luxury and vices, the social and 
political corruption allegedly prevalent in the country. Notable 
among the literary attacks on England’s moral state was John 
Brown’s Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times 
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(1757), and Browne’s indebtedness to Montesquieu was acknow- 
ledged by his contemporaries. 

Other aspects of this period of English history, wherein Mon- 
tesquieu’s influence made itself felt, were the penal laws and the 
American rebellion. In respect of the former, Montesquieu 
mixed utility and ideal justice, whereas Wallace, Blackstone, 
Eden, and Burke were for nature and humanity, while Paley and 
Bentham were for social utility. 

Dr. Fletcher has written this book in a quiet, modest style 
which is pleasing, but the composition lacks clarity and vigour. 
His scholarship and knowledge are evident, and he keeps to 
facts; but no attempt is made to present the subject as of interest 
to anyone but the student. The index, which is good, would 
have been even better if the longer entries (e.g. Blackstone, 
Burke) had been broken up. E. F. P. 


Whither Europe? By Arnold Lunn. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lunn is, as is indeed notorious, a most courageous man. He 
has written a book of which the outstanding argument is that, 
whatever appearances may from time to time suggest, Italy will 
“never come into the war on the German side. The present 
reviewer, less admirable than Mr. Lunn, may as well frankly 
confess that he has delayed, some time after reading the book, 
before writing this notice in order to see whether Mr. Lunn is 
right or.not. He writes at a moment when he is prepared to 
hazard a small bet on Mr. Lunn’s argument, but by the time. 
that this notice appears in print the reader will have the further 
advantage of a few more weeks in order to see that bet would 
have been lost or won. 

However, even if the worst should happen, Mr. Lunn’s book 
will still be very well worth reading. Intelligent prophecies do 
not become valueless even if they should prove wrong. Whether 
Mussolini comes into the war or not, there will still remain many 
excellent reasons why it was foolish of him to come into it, and 
it is worth our while to be acquainted with them. If Mr. Lunn 
should prove right, he will have proved himself a great deal wiser 
than most of the critics of the day. 

This book, written in the autobiographic fashion with which 
Mr. Lunn’s readers are familiar, is the record of his journey 
through Switzerland, Italy, and the Balkan countries in the last 
months of last year and the early months of this. Apart from its 
Italian prophecies the main interest in the book lies in his specu- 
lations concerning internal conditions, moral and economic, in 
Germany. There, too, it is for events to prove him right or wrong. 
But it is Mr. Lunn’s contention that in Germany things at the 
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beginning of this year were a good deal worse than many people 
had come to think. It was becoming a little fashionable, it will 
be remembered, a few months ago, to argue that the blockade 
was having but little effect and that the probabilities were that 
Hitler would allow the non-fighting war to continue indefinitely 
with the hope that it would eventually evaporate of its own 
absurdity. The developments of April and May certainly dis- 
proved such prophecies and seem to lend countenance to Mr. 
Lunn’s belief that, on the contrary, the blockade was having a 
very considerable effects, and that by it Germany was reduced to a 
condition where she could no longer afford a long war. It is 
difficult to see any other reasons why Hitler should have been 
willing to take such gigantic risks. 

Mr. Lunn does not precisely prophesy that Hitler’s first stroke 
would fall upon Norway. To have said that confidently and 
without hedging would indeed have been an evidence of prescience. 
But he does very rightly underline the effect upon American 
opinion that an attack on Scandinavia would inevitably have. 
In that he has proved himself entirely right. 

A mere record of this thesis does less than justice to Mr. Lunn’s 
writings. He has the gift of illustrating themes, however solemn 
or however depressing, with a steady stream of anecdote and 
quip. This is a book which bears about it the mark of inevitable 
dating. When tranquillity returns we shall not, for a time at 
least, be anxious to read the prophecies of our days of nightmare. 
But at the moment such a book as this has an invaluable role to 
fulfil as a comforter and cheer-bringer to the depressed. 

CurisToPHER Ho tis. 


When Poland Smiled. By Derek du Pré. (Gee & Co. 25. 6d.) 


In less tragic days this would have been just the book to inspire 
the reader with the determination to go to Poland and to see its 
beauties for himself—to visit the Carpathians, to witness the 
folk dances of the Tatra regions, to listen to the Goral songs, to 
wander through the happiness of the Polish countryside in the 
Ukraine or among the primitive peasantry of the Hutzuls. M. du 
Pré, a native of Jersey in the Channel Islands, has set down with 
candour and simplicity, but with infectious enthusiasm, his 
impressions of a stay among these generous and unspoilt folk in 
the summer of 1938. It is a slight though well-told story to 
which Miss Iris Greep has added a chapter on Ukrainian Folk 
Music. The book, with its pleasantly fantastic decorations, is 
beautifully produced, and excellent value for the price. As all 
the profits go to the Polish Relief Fund, there is additional 
reason for giving the book the wide sale which it certainly ee 
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